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I.--THE SPECIAL WORK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN 
UNEVANGELIZED LANDS. 


BY THE REY. CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D., LATE MISSIONARY OF THE A. B. C. F. M., AND 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE changes which have taken place, or are in progress, in Turkey, 
Egypt, China, Japan, India, Madagascar, are convincing evidence that 
the old nations of the world are beginning to seek a better future. 
Christian missions have been great moving forces in producing this 
result. The many different missions may be instituted on somewhat 
different principles of management, but their influence and action are 
always along the same line. They always awaken inquiry, opposition, 
discussion, and consequently two parties are formed, the one to defend 
the old, the other to propagate the new. The press very soon becomes 
the efficient agent of both parties. Schools are established by both. 
Men begin to think and reason, and the traditions of the past can no 
longer govern them. 

The following testimony of Sir Bartle Frére, one of the noblest 
Governors of India and a gentleman of extensive travel, presents the 
impressions of his personal observations : 


“T speak simply as to matters of experience and observation and not of opinion ; 
just asa Roman prefect might have reported to Trajan or the Antonines; and I 
assure you that whatever may be told to the contrary, the teaching of Christianity 
among one hundred and sixty millions of civilized and industrious Hindus and 
Mohammedans in India is effecting changes—moral, social and political, which, for 
extent and rapidity of effect, are far more extraordinary than anything your fathers 
have witnessed in modern Europe.” 
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But the partial awakening of these old communities, these millions 
_ that have slumbered for ages, only reveals the vastness of the work to 

be achieved. Not only is society to be reconstructed in many of its~—- 

organizations, but the mind itself is to be reconstructed. Its guiding 
principles, its modes of thinking and reasoning, and the connection 

i between thought and action must all undergo transformation. ‘The 

a most cherished beliefs of the Oriental mind are to be eradicated and 

replaced by others. 

oa In this work Christian faith is undoubtedly the chief motive power. 

Bh The preaching of the Gospel is the great and first remedy for every form 

: of darkness and of false religion. But to form in unevangelized lands 
a self-developing Christian civilization is a work that requires many 
co-operative forces. A thorough system of education must go with 
i the Gospel into all dark lands, not as a leader, but as an aid, a coad- 
i jutor. The highest possible education is one of the natural demands 
e of Christian enlightenment. ‘This is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that wherever Christian missions are successful, nothing less than this 
ever satisfies the spirit thus awakened. The colleges and female sem- 
inaries in the Sandwich Islands, at Jaffna, in India, in Egypt, Beirut, 
Aintab, Harpoot, Constantinople, and in many other places in different 
countries and under different societies, sufficiently prove the necessity 
of the highest means of culture as a factor of the new Christian civili- 
zation. 

But the general influence of schools of learning is not the point we 
wish to discuss. Indeed, it needs no discussion. Our object rather, 
is to point out the specific work they have to do in Oriental lands, in 
breaking the chains which bind their peoples, and in dispelling the 
darkness of so many ages. Have not our civilization and Christianity 
duties to perform towards that great East from whence they came? 
When the sword of the Saracen had taken possession of Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Damascus, some of the treasures of Greek learn- 
ing found refuge in the Byzantine capital, which withstood for many 
cerituries both the Saracens and the northern hordes. When at length 
Constantinople fell before the Turk, all those treasures were poured 
upon Europe. The art of printing had prepared the way for their 
| glad reception. The Greek language and Greek Testament led to 
it Biblical studies, and the Justinian code to the science of jurisprudence. 
i These priceless treasures, these sources of thought and power, the West 
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gained but the East lost. For four centuries it has made no progress 
’ in arts, in arms, or in science. If we shall now send back to the East 

~ jn its darkness, these lights of all true civilization, we shall only pay 
the debt we have long owed. 

1. The first Oriental foe to progress which nothing but a thorough 
education can grapple with is Fatalism. 

This singular attribute of the East is not confined to Islam. 
Mohammed is not its author. He simply gave expression to what 
was in the Oriental mind and heart and which reigns largely over the 
whole Asiatic continent. Fatalism is an element of Hinduism as well 
as of Mohammedanism. It also pervades every form of Oriental 
Christianity, not in any dogmatic statement, but as a feature of the 
Oriental mind. God is everything. Man is nothing. Everything 
must happen in its appointed order and time and place. Man isa 
passive part of the machinery of the universe, acting only as he is 
acted upon. This is the Oriental idea of the course of things, and it 
is a curious fact, that with regard to human freedom, modern Materi- 
alists and Pantheists, meet on common ground with Oriental Theists, 
Both regard man as a machine acting by a necessity as he is acted 
upon. 

But the mind well trained under the influence of a Christian educa-— 
tion is content to leave the border land which lies between human and 
divine agency as beyond the sphere of scientific knowledge. It heartily 
accepts and defends the personality and freedom of which we are con- 
scious, and finds in human nature a solid groundwork for responsi- 
bility both to God and man. The cold Fatalism of the East which 
makes a man inert, unfeeling, or, when roused, cruel and malicious, 
which makes him endure calamities and commit atrocities with strange 
indifference, cannot exist in a mind trained from youth to Christian. 
thoughts and to obey the dictates of our moral nature. 

The East has a marvelous power to perpetuate itself, and there 
can be no radical cure to this deadly fatalism save as the result of a 
thorough Christian culture. All other means, hitherto applied, have 
failed. Early Christianity, too soon paganized, failed to do it. It 
softened it, modified it, but never eradicated it. So long as this fatal- 
istic element in human thought holds sway it will be an invincible 
obstacle to a high civilization. It now possesses despotic power over 
the peoples and religions of Asia. It obliterates manhood. It exalts 
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God, not into a true moral governor, working all things, in full 


accordance with moral freedom, after the counsel of his own will, but 


into a mere force; impersonal, blind, resistless.. The leaders of thought; ; 
those who give the final tone to pablte sentiment, and modes of think- 
ing, must be thoroughly dispossessed of this evil spirit. Half-educa- 
ted teachers will never exorcise it. No Oriental people with a low’ 
type of education will ever get free of this thraldom. 

Mohammedan moralists have tried in various ways to save human 
freedom and responsibility. Some have taken the weak position that 
‘the preserved tablet” has the great outlines or substantial framework 
of all events eternally inscribed, but that the minute filling -up, the 
deeds of man’s daily life, are all his own and free. 

Ghozzali, the noblest writer of the Saracenic period, says boldly 
and somewhat curtly that the wicked do as they please. They are 
wicked because they love to be wicked, and therefore they are justly 
damned, although they do only and exactly what was decreed for 
them to do. Also, that the righteous do righteously because they love 
righteousness, and are, therefore, justly rewarded with Paradise, 
although they do nothing which was not decreed. 

Beker, as quoted by Mr. Homes, teaches a plain and clear fatalism : 


“Tt must be confessed that good and evil, in short, everything happens from pre- 
destination and foreknowledge of God—that all which has been and will be, was 
decreed from eternity, and was written upon the-preserved table—that nothing can 
happen contrary to it—that the faith of the believer, the piety of the pious man and 
his good works are foreseen, willed, predestined, and decreed in writing on the pre- 
served table, are produced, accepted and loved by God; but that the infidelity of 
infidels, their religion of the wicked and their bad actions happen, indeed, with the 
foreknowledge of God, by his will, and as an effect of his predestination inscribed 
upon the preserved table, and by the operation of God—but not with his satisfaction 
or affection.” —Ghozzali’s Alchemy of Happiness, translated by H. A. Homes, p. 117. 


In this great question which has always vexed the human mind 
and sorely tried the human conscience, the East has taken the side of 
the divine efficiency and cared little for human freedom. These 
countless millions must all be taught to trust their own moral 
natures, the testimony of their own souls as to man’s perfect freedom 
and responsibility, and to see clearly that any system which denies the 
testimony of our consciousness, the testimony of all human language, 
and the essential structure of human society, must be philosophically | 
false. In this regard Christian education has to reform the whole 
vast field of Oriental thought. 
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2. Kindred to this fatalism is the reign of superstitions. They 
are countless in number, entering into human life in all its interests, 
~ embarrassing it, thwarting it, harassing it. These superstitions in 
countless forms are common to all false religions. They control the 
Eastern world with despotic power. ‘ake, for example, the magic 
power of the eye called “the evil eye”—but, more properly, the evil 
of the eye, the evil which the eye inflicts without any intention or 
knowledge of its owner. This is a universal Asiatic superstition. 
You can look upon no person nor object with admiration without 
endangering its existence. Any evil which you are suffering yourself 
may have come from that cause, and from your most intimate and 
faithful friend. ‘The superstitions of Astrology are by no means erad- 
icated, while sacred places, fountains, tombs, trees, pictures, and old 
bones, and a thousand other things equally absurd hold dominion over 
the mind. The air is full of ghosts, hobgoblins, gins, ghouls, elves, 
fairies, sprites, and the unseen world is more populous and mightier 
than the seen. The enlightenment of a mind in adult life only dimin- 
ishes and modifies this world of superstition. ‘The youthful mind 
pre-occupied by truth allows no entrance to this accursed train. It 
is lifted’to a higher level, and has better conception of the universe 
and of God. 

3. There are various other well-known features of the Asiatic 
world, true, also, in part of every unevangelized land, which are a bar 
to all progress, and which the right education of youth alone can 
efface. 

We have one example in the fixedness, the immobility of the East. 
Everything has been crystallized for ages. The old Oriental education 
had no element of progress and development in it. It consecrated the 
past. It hardened and polished and made it defiant of change. The 
Eastern world is proud of its past history. The Mohammedan and 
the Christian populations have their heroic age, and they are all 
descendants of heroes. Wisdom went forth from the East into all the 
world, and there is no reason why the source of light should ever 
change. It so abhors the very idea that it would rather suffer all- 
existing ills than seek relief by change. Its modes of life and 
thought, and the whole cast of its civilization, are what they were 
centuries ago. 

Now the culture given by a good college training breaks up and 
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renders impossible this spirit of the Oriental world. Nothing else 


do_it....Nothing else has done it... Christianity for a. time 
_ wrought changes in those lands, now under Mohammedan power ; but 


so soon as it became imperial it became partially Paganized, and 
Paganism thus became partially Christianized, and the mixture set like 
hydraulic cement. ‘There has been hardly a change since except slow 
secular deterioration. The same is true of Mohammedanism. It has 
held society in a fixed, unprogressive state, slowly tending downward, 
rather than’ upward. Whatever change there is, if any, is like — 
the procession of the equinoxes, not noticed in the comparison of small 
spaces of time. But this is common to the whole Asiatic world, so 
far as left to itself. Immobility characterizes it. It is the Silurian 
stratum of the human mind, and it holds its fossils with lithic power. 

But a Christian college education brings a new life into this dead 
mass. The youthful mind, in its most plastic state, is brought by it 
Into a new world of truth. Science, philosophy, history, religion, 
arts, law, government, are all studied in their relations to human life— 
to its duties, responsibilities and destinies. The student is taught to 
think, to reason and to discuss all these great sources of truth as 
involving the present interests of humanity. The Oriental world 
which he supposed crystallized into perfection becomes to him a matter 
of astonishment. It is hardly able to retain his respect in the new 
light in which he views it. He rejoices in all the signs of its break- 
ing up and entering again into the domain of history. He sees that 
everything must be reconstructed. The danger is, that even what is 
choice and good will be sacrificed, and the change will be too sweep- 
ing and destructive. 

It will require the discipline and knowledge of educated minds to 
secure moderation in those revolutions that change the beliefs of a 
people and the forms of civilization. 

Such revolutions are in progress throughout the entire Oriental 
world, from the Mediterranean to Japan. The corresponding educa- 
tional forces are not yet ready to take them in hand and mould them 
into the best form. 

4, Another striking attribute of the Oriental world, of which Chris- 
tian culture will be the surest remedy, is the want of courage. It is 
not the courage of the battlefield that is wanted, but that higher cour- 
age which takes the initiative in the removal of antiquated evils. The 
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Eastern world suffers countless evils, not because it loves to suffer, 
but because it has not the courage to attempt to remove the cause. 
It knows that certain nations make great. progress in wealth, power, 
and ‘well-being. It is the will of God that it should be so. But it 
does not attempt anything for itself. It cannot break with the past. 
It cannot throw off the authority of tradition. Hopeless, calm, 
uncomplaining, it endures with heroic submission the evils which 
befall it. 

A sound education is adapted, above all things; to give the soul 
courage, elasticity, hope, to grapple with difficulties. The student 
learns that every people has had its dead past, and through what 
means and by what processes it has been renovated. He learns that 
growth is the law of human society ; that the nation misusing and 
abusing what God bestows dies, and that by self-destruction alone do 
- nations come to ruin. He sees, also, that the gifts of God are gener- 
ously bestowed upon these Oriental lands, and that intelligence, cour- 
age and faith in God will bring them a happier future. Until this 
intelligent courage and hopefulness enter the Asiatic mind, nothing of 
permanent good is accomplished. Earnest, practical and fearless 
men, who have faith in God and in themselves, are the only men who 
can achieve the most difficult work of a religious, social and _ political 
renovation. 

5. Another duty to which the Christian college will be summoned 
is the contest with Materialism. As the Eastern mind is unmooring 
from its old fastenings, every form of infidel philosophy finds ready 
acceptance. It is very seductive. It promises to free the mind from 
all shackles, and to direct it into the path of unlimited progress. It 
imposes no trammels. There is no God but law, and no good to be 
sought save that which comes from the present lite, conformed to law. 
This form of infidelity promises to be the bane of Oriental lands. It 
is very expansive. It flows everywhere like water, seeking the low 
levels. It carries everywhere its shallow pretensions, its groundless 
insolence and pride, claiming all truth as belonging to the domain of 
matter, robbing men of God, revelation and immortality. 

And those classes which a Christian college may reach are just those 
into which this pernicious spirit will first find entrance. The higher 
Institutions of learning reach a class which often holds itself aloof 
from the missionary, but is accessible to what is regarded as the 
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highest and most efficient education. This materialistic and infidel 


spirit must be met and driven back with its own weapons. It is vain, | 


positive, dictatorial, scornful. Its pretensions must be searched to the 
bottom, its fallacies exposed and its captors set free. There must be 
some power capable of doing this, or this destructive spirit will sweep 
over the nations of the East. 

6. If an Anglo-Saxon element can be introduced into the Oriental 
mind and character it must enter through Christian education, and 
very largely through the English language. 

The English is destined to do for the East what Greek and Latin 
have done for the West. Through it the Oriental will hold intercourse 
with foreigners, and through it they will study history, science, phil- 
osophy, art. Their most inspiring and ennobling thoughts will come 
to them through this medium. It will bring fresh elements into the 


Oriental mind. The style of expression is new, if not the thought. 


There is a subtle power in language that enters the mind unawares, 
pervades it and moulds it in conformity to itself. 

The native mind needs this fertilizing power. Its poverty will be 
enriched by it. It will acquire confidence in itself. The mind that 
holds communion with the best authors in English philosophy, his- 
tory, science and theology, will have a grasp aud a power which others 
will feel. Who does not see that this is the infusion of a new life? 
It is a mental transformation. It is wrought in the impressible nature 
of youth, while it is taking on its character for life. It will, there- 
fore, be permanent, and, nioreover, productive. For when one con- 
ceives that he has new light upon any subject he must impart it to 
others. Copernicus, Galileo, could not keep to themselves what they 
saw so clearly, and to which the world was blind. And so wherever 
you establish an institution of learning that is faithful and competent 
to its work, it will be like a city set upon a hill. It will spread the 
light. 

We do not at all doubt that men of middle age are savingly en- 
lightened by the truth of God. But they are saved “so as by fire.” 
Much of the old clings to them. They cannot, or at least they do not 
shake it off. It is not in human nature to doit. It would doubtless 
be the same with adult Christians should they be converted to heath- 
enism. They might make very good heathens for a time, but should 
any great exigency or danger arise, they would probably call upon 
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God and not upon idols. What is ingrained in the youthful mind is 
always re-asserting itself. 

What the history of the Apostolic Church discloses as true of that 
age, remains true of the present. The most satisfactory work, the 
most permanent, the most fruitful of good results, is that which is 
wrought in the youthful mind and heart. 

But the English language will send its influence far beyond the 
schools, and the youth who there study it. It seems to be chosen of 
God to exert a vast influence over all unevangelized lands. It is 
spoken by twice as many people as speak the French or German. 
The commerce it controls is quadruple that controlled by any other 
language. Its colonies are becoming nations. Its travelers course 
over the world and lavish their money upon many lands. All things 
combine to make it the leading language of the world for purposes of 
travel and commercial intercourse. Every college coincides with this 
grand movement, fraught with so much good, and helps it forward. 
Every student becomes a teacher. Every good English book is good 
seed sown in Asiatic soil, and will bear fruit an hundred fold. 

Lhe Anglo-Saxon mind will thus steadily impress itself upon the 
public mind, and gain influence over the course of events. It will be 
a peaceful, civilizing influence. It will not be, like the French con- 
quests in Africa, wholly selfish, ambitious, bloody, military. We trust 
in God, who has called the Anglo-Saxon race to this work, that it will 
be more and more penetrated by the spirit of the Gospel, and will 
carry with it the blessings of a true Christian civilization. 

7. The defence of revealed religion and of freedom of conscience 
is also a work for which the education and discipline of the highest 
institutions of learning are demanded. ‘The Oriental world has never 
conceived of the two as by any possibility co-existing. Freedom of 
conscience it has regarded as synonymous with infidelity, and revealed 
religion as something fixed, unchangeable, and interdicting all inquiry. 
But now the East is beginning to break loose from its old systems of 
religion and civilization. Its half-emancipated minds must be treated 
kindly and tenderly. Attack and denunciation are not only useless, 
butinjurious. Truth in its simplicity, and perfect intellectual freedom, 
must inspire and guide all our efforts. The Bible must be placed in 
its true position, not as a beok of science, but as the revelation of God’s 
will for our salvation. And man must be placed in his true relation, 
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as free, yet accountable, as summoned to live a life that shall be equally 
a blessing to himself and to others. | 

The youthful mind, when rightly trained, is disposed to faith, not 
to infidelity. But without such training it readily falls a prey to all 
the falsehoods that beset it. There is no nobler work than to guide 
it in the right path, and make it feel that there is no legitimate con- 
flict between science and religion; that there may and should be the 
profoundest devotion in the same soul both to the one and the other. 

8. A well-organized Christian college is needed on every large mis- 
sion field as a model and a spur to other institutions. 

Possibly its widest influence for a long time may be in this direc- 
tion. When a people is waking up from the sleep of ages, and begins 
to see how far it is left behind, it will first of all become earnest in 
the matter of education. But it has two great and discouraging 
obstacles—poverty and ignorance. It establishes a college without 
any suitable conception of a curriculum of study, of the mode of inter- 
nal organization, or of the definite objects to be aimed at. Well-pre- 
pared teachers and officers are hardly to be found. Harmony and 
regular progress are not secured. Differences of views arise, parties 
are formed, and the whole effort fails. This experience has been oft 
repeated. 

In a land of colleges and college professors it is difficult to con- 
ceive how important one well-conducted college becomes as a guide 
and model where no such institutions exist. It elevates every exist- 
ing institution around it, and elevates, also, the teacher’s work, posi- 
tion and character. ‘The schools that are not in any sense missionary, 
will always be many times the most numerous. ‘The people naturally 
wish to have their own institutions of learning, but they are apt to be 
satisfied with that which is useless or inefficient. But with a good 
model before them, they will emulate it. They will correct their own 
defects by it. A living, tangible, visible example is of more value to 
them than any amount of mere theory. 

The influence of such a college in an unevangelized land can hardly 
be compared with that of one at home, the environments are so unlike. 
It works through more channels and in more ways. It is a beacon 
light for both friends and foes. Important and useful studies, before 
little known, are introduced. Intellectual and moral philosophy, 
political economy, physics, with illustrative apparatus, societies for 
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prosecuting inquiries, public lectures, spring up around the college and 
contribute to introduce a new life into society. Native institutions. 


cannot afford to remain palpably inferior to the foreign model, and 


they make every effort, if possible, to surpass it. 

9. The college is needed to lay the foundation for theological and 
other professional study. Mission training-schools perform an abso- 
lutely necessary work in furnishing the first native pastors, and these 
have often proved very useful and self-denying men. But soon 
teachers of a broader culture and wider scope of knowledge are 
needed. ‘The people demand them, and will never be satisfied with 
the lowest grade of culture. 

In India the English and Scotch missions have prosecuted educa- 
tion with great zeal and success in their highest institutions of learn- 
ing. ‘The Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, whose eloquent words at the late 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance will be long remembered, is an 
evidence of what may be accomplished by the power of Christian cul- 
ture. If anything has been demonstrated in history ever since the 
revival of learning in Europe, it is that the resources of no one people 
and language are sufficient for professional education. For law and 
medicine and the fine arts this is admitted and acted upon. It has 
the sanction of the experience of ages. It is no less true in the 
departments of biblical learning and theology. The preacher whose: 
mind is not fertilized by that training which systematic study and the 
acquisition of some language or languages foreign to his own, secure, 
will in most cases fail in his work. This is so much the testimony of 
experience that nearly every missionary scheme confining itself 
wholly to the vernacular language, in education, has failed. The 
Christian college is necessary to the triumph of the Christian faith in 
heathen lands. | | 

10. Again, a Christian Anglo-Saxon educatiun is the only power 
that can unify the different nationalities of the East. 

The Oriental world has never conceived of any unification of its. 
races as possible. Every race has lived apart for many centuries. 
Every religion has anathematized every other religion, and has kept 
itself like a corpse, dead and chilling, neither touching nor to be 
touched. Neither worship nor marriage, nor partnership in business, 
brings them together. ‘The few cases that occur are the exceptions. 
that prove the rule. 
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But all this must pass away. And how it shall pass away is clearly 
illustrated by the institutions already existing, to which reference has 
been made. The colleges at Constantinople, Aintab, Beirut and other 
plaees bring together students belonging to all the races and languages 
of the East. ‘They here meet on common ground. They have one 
language, and that the English. They use the same text books, 
pursue the same studies, are contestants for prizes without regard to 
race distinctions, and form personal friendships that will be enduring. 
Innumerable common interests and sympathies sweep away all barriers 
so thoroughly that they can never be restored. 

In whatever light we view the educational work which Christian 
missions have initiated, and ought to guide, in Asiatic lands,. it 
assumes a steadily growing importance from year to year. Every 
political change makes some new demand, opens some new field. 
Every step of positive progress in evangelic work does the same. To 
what higher or more permanent work, to what more beneficent pur- 
pose can Christian men devote their wealth than that of aiding and 
expanding these Christian institutions of learning? Without their 
aid, given in more generous measure, it seems hardly possible for the 
work of a thorough evangelization of the East to be accomplished. 

Education of Woman.—During the first half of this century female 


education in the East was the least hopeful subject that could be 


broached. A beginning was made, the possibility of success had been 
demonstrated. But the general sentiment of the East—Moslem, 
Christian and heathen—was against it. The change during the third 
quarter of the century has been surprising. If we look at Western 
Asia it may be affirmed that among the various Christian races there 
is a general desire that the education of the daughters should keep 


pace with that of the sons. The mission-schools attract students from 


families that have no religious sympathies with them. They send 
their daughters in spite of their religious prejudices. They have also 
shown a commendable degree of energy and self-sacrifice in the insti- 
tution of schaols among themselves for the education of their daughters. 

The Moslem world has begun to feel the influence. In Syria the 
education of Moslem girls has met with wonderful success. In Egypt 
it is wonderful on paper, and there is no doubt a beginning, at least, 
has been made such as no Moslem nation has known hitherto. 

In India the zenana work is-rescuing woman, to some extent, from 
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her thralldom of ignorance. In China and Japan the same movement © 
exists with hopeful presages for the future. The one great provision 
essential to a magnificent onward movement into the regions of mental 
and spiritual darkness, is a large supply of teachers. In all those 
Jands woman must be woman’s teacher. She must be the teacher of 
the common school. Primary education will of necessity be in her 
hand. God speed every Woman’s Board working to this end. It is 
the mission of such boards to aid in this work. It is their “ raison. 
détre.”’ The work will not be done without them. 

The co-education of the sexes, a doubtful problem here, is not to be 
thought of in the East. But the co-education of the races and reli- 
gions is successfully initiated. Oriental society is so far shaken, riven, 
broken in upon, by missionary efforts, by political changes, by general 
education and the press, that a movement for the higher education of 
woman, embracing all races and religions, proclaiming the Bible as its 
guide and authority, and sacredly guarding entire freedom of conscience, 
would be eminently successful in many places, and would help supply 
the great want of teachers. What has already been accomplished 
proves that the time has come for more earnest work. 

[It would be easy to illustrate and enforce the views and reasonings. 
of this article by facts and issues involved in the entire history of 
missions in India, both Romish and Protestant. Wherever and when- 
ever a thorough system of education has not been introduced and pros- 
ecuted in connection with evangelistic efforts, the multitudes of pro- 
fessed converts temporarily won, have soon disappeared. As notably 
in case of the thousands of Protestant converts in Ceylon, under the 
Dutch, and the tens of thousands of Romish converts in Southern 
India; still so like the rest of the Hindus, and so totally unchris- 
tianized that the Abbé du Bois unhesitatingly avowed his belief that 
to make a Hindu into a true Christian was an utter impossibility. 
Some years ago strenuous efforts were made by two or three missionary 
societies to change the views and practices of their missionaries in the 
use of schools and education. This effort on the part of the American 
Board culminated in sending a deputation to India in 1854, “clothed 
with full power and authority” to make changes, irrespective of the 
views and convictions of any and all their missionaries. Such changes. 
were made; valuable schools and institutions. were broken up, greatly 
to the injury of the mission work. It took long years of patient 
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working and waiting to retrieve the—we may not say the loss, for 
that can never be retrieved—but the schools and institutions have, 


- some of them, been gradually re-established, and others brought into 


use. 


The history and results of that unhappy attempt to override and 
suppress the life-long convictions of many of the most earnest, de- 
voted and able missionaries of the board, ought to be better under- 
stood by missionary boards and the churches which support them. Its 
lessons are most valuable for use in the future conduct of missions, 
and the church cannot afford to lose them. But we refer to the case 
now only to say the reaction from that unwise policy, arbitrarily en- 
forced, is now manifest in the missions of the societies referred to; and 
we are glad to see the able editor of the Indian Evangelical Review 
—himself a missionary of the American Board—expresses his con- 
victions, in a recent (January) number, in the following forcible lan- 
guage, viz. : 


“<Tndia will have education.’ If missionaries provide a high Christian educa- 
tion, India will accept it; if they do not seize the opportunity thus afforded, the 
people will seek other education from other sources; but have it from some source, 
they will. This fact once afforded to missionaries an opportunity than which no 
better could be imagined, for moulding the intellectual and moral growth of the 
young, and infusing into the thoughts of the people tire influence of Christian ideas. 
This opportunity they have now, to a certain extent, suffered themselves to lose, and 
government, with an education necessarily neutral on religious topics, has forestalled 
them. Had the missionary societies thirty years ago been quick to discern and 
prompt in seizing the opportunity which lay before them, the best results might 
have followed. The opportunity is not wholly gone, even now. ‘The strange thing 


is that any should be blind to its existence, and to the importance of making the 
most of it.” 


These convictions are now general, if not universal, in India.—Eb. 


M. 


II.--FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS OF MISSIONARY BOARDS. Se 


WILL any one tell us why our various American Foreign Boards and Soci- 
eties, with one solitary exception, withhold the items, and give only large 
aggregates, in the accounts they publish in each annual report ?P—aggregates 
of $50,000, $70,000, $90,000, served up in these accounts, without show- 
ing the many items which constitute them? Is it creditable to the good 
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judgment or missionary interest of those who contribute to this work, 
that they are willing to give their money with so little knowledge of what 
becomes of it? Can it contribute to the judicious conduct of foreign —. 


_ missions to place such absolute confidence in the few men who handle the 


funds? Why is it not as important that contributors to these boards see 
the items which make up these huge aggregates paid out, as that they see 
the full details of all receipts, published 2” extenso as they are, often fill- 
ing thirty, forty or fifty pages of the annual reports? > 

The annual report (1878) of the Presbyterian Foreign Board fills forty- 
two pages with the items of receipts. It condenses all disbursements 
into less than ¢wo full pages. The first aggregate given is ‘‘ Lodiana 
Mission, $59,390.37; and contributors, interested to have the money 
expended in the most judicious and effective manner, can only see here 
the big gulf into which have been poured the contributions of some hun- 
dreds of churches, without a single detail by which to judge of the wis- 
dom of this large expenditure. | 

The American Board, in its last annual report, with more regard to 
economy in printing, gives only a brief ‘‘Summary of Donations,’’ leav- 
ing interested parties to examine their details in its monthly periodical. 
But in the ‘‘ expenditures’’ large aggregates abound. For example, the 
first entry, under ‘‘ Western Turkey Mission,’’ is ‘‘ Remittances, cost of 
exchange, and purchases, $70,639.83.’’ Now, why should not the 
churches, pastors and supporters of these boards desire to know the de- 
tails of these large aggregates? And why are not the officers of these 
boards willing they should know them, and have before them the evi- 
dence of thoughtful care and economy in the conduct of the missions 
that such details may furnish? Why should not the supporters of these 
boards know the salary of each missionary and worker thus supported, 
the sums expended on the different schools and churches, the amounts 
paid in voyages to and from the missions, as also those paid to mission- 
aries on furlough in this country? What is gained by lumping these all 
together, and concealing individual grants and salaries? These two for- 
eign boards have recently been favoring the public with their estimate of 
the percentage of their funds which ¢hey regard as cost of administration. 
InteHigent minds will see at a glance that the result of this estimate, or 
calculation, will depend entirely on the data taken, the items which may 
be assumed to constitute the cost of administration. And on this point 
a difference of views may not unreasonably be expected. In this cost of 
administration we should include items which the officers evidently do 
not include ; and some items which are unknown to the churches, being 
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concealed, as they are, in the large aggregates like those above-men- 
tioned. 

~We hope, sometime, to work out a calculation, with the best data we 
can command, showing the cost of administration in case of some of our 
larger foreign boards, from our own standpoint. Meantime, to the offi- 
cers of these boards who haveso widely published their own estimates of 
cost of administration, we suggest that they now publish the actual per- 
centage of the annual incomes of their boards, expended in direct work 
within their mission fields—excluding all payments made outside of the 
missions, and all zmszde for merely secular service—financial and business 
agents and agencies. ‘This percentage, we venture to think, would be of 
more interest to many minds than that already published. As to the 
propriety of giving the items which constitute the huge aggregates now 
found in missionary accounts, we feel certain that all disinterested minds 
will agree with us, if their interest in missions induce them to give 
proper thought to this subject. The missionary editor of the JVorthern 
Christian Advocate, speaking of the annual reports of his society, ex- 
presses the thought and feeling of many in saying: 

“We would like to see some fuller abstract of the Treasurer’s books year by year, 
showing the nature of the disbursements for salaries and other office and incidental 
expenses. We have the fullest confidence in the fidelity of the administration in all 
respects, but the public confidence would be increased by the fullest possible show- 
ing of disbursements; the salaries ‘of the Secretaries (those of the United Presby- 
terian are $2,000 each for their two chief Secretaries and no allowance for house 
rent); of the clerical help in the office ; of the salary of the Assistant Treasurer or 
Cashier at New York; of the outlay in collecting bequest moneys, and of the dis- 
bursement of the contingent fund. 

“The [Scotch] Presbyterian Society further prints the detailed expenditure in 
foreign missions, which might be substituted in our case by publishing in the report 
the detailed appropriations which would show the salary of each missionary and 
native assistant and school and building and the general cost of itineration with 


other ite ms. 

“There is no better time to inaugurate the publication of such an exhibit than 
just now, when the wisdom, economy and honesty of the administration are above 
suspicion. We suggest it as conducive to increased intelligence, interest and per- 
petuation of confidence in the missionary management.” 

With constantly-recurring misappropriations and defalcations by pro- 
fessed Christian men, all the way from a Romish archbishop to good 
Protestant elders and deacons, entrusted with missionary funds, as in case 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the continued giving of 
individuals and churches to those boards which never publish the details 
~ of expenditure, is to us a marvel. Does it indicate unlimited confidence 
in the particular good men who receive and disburse these funds, or does 
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it rather indicate a measure of indifference as to what becomes of their 
donations, and indifference to this foreign work itself, if they may only 
rest in the complacent feeling of having given a little, and thus relieve 
the pressure which comes on the Christian conscience from that last great 
command, ‘‘Go ye into all the world.”’ 

So far as our present knowledge extends, the only foreign boards which 
publish their annual accounts with full details of expenditure, are three, 
viz.: Zhe Baptist Missionary Union of America and the Zstablished and 
United Presbyterians of Scotland. If there are others we shall be glad 
to know of them. These three organizations publish their accounts with 
a fullness and detail which must be satisfactory to their supporters; and 
if there are any other organizations which accomplish as much and as 
valuable work among the unevangelized, in proportion to the funds they 
administer, we shall be thankful to have our attention called to them. 
And yet success in the work is not the criterion of what is proper here, 
so much as are the common and recognized principles of fair and up- 
right dealing on the part of those who administer benevolent funds. 

Since writing the above we have been gratified to find in the Congre- 
gationalist of April 23d the following very sensible remarks on the same 
subject, viz. : 


“The theory on which the great benevolent societies which characterize our age 
are organized is that they are the instruments and almoners of those who support 
them, and are responsible to their supporters for the wise and economical adminis- 
tration of the moneys received. In the early history of many of these societies 
there was such distinct recognition of this responsibility that the annual reports 
gave as minute specifications of every dollar received, and where and how it was 
expended, as the books of a mercantile firm give of commercial transactions. As 
years have rolled on and the work has grown and receipts and expenses have in- 
creased, the tendency has been developed in some societies to ignore the old-time 
minute specification of financial operations, and to report to the public who are out- 
side of official parlors, nothing but general results. 

“This tendency needs to be checked. Instead of telling the public less, our be- 
nevolent societies will find it for their advantage to make-more minute statements 
of their financial transactions. The best safeguard against irregularities on the part 
of those who have the handling of their moneys, the most stringent method of se- 
curing rigid economy in agents and agencies, the shortest and straightest way into 
the confidence and contributions of the benevolent, is to turn on the light and show 
everybody what the society is doing, and how it is doing it. 

“ For the security and satisfaction of the Boards of Directors, as well as for their 
intelligent action, there needs to be minute specification of money details in annual 
reports. There is hardly any more difficult and disagreeable position for a scrupu- 
lous, high-minded man, than that of director or manager or member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of some of our societies. The public look to the directors for wise 
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' management, and justly hold them responsible. But individual directors may know 
scarcely more than the outside public, and may not have much better means of 


knowing the details of pecuniary affairs. The Board of Directors is split up into 
various committees. Money matters are left to the Finance Committee, the Finance 
Committee roll off the heaviest burden of their duties upon a sub-committee, and 
the sub-committee upon the chairman. He, if he be good for anything, is likely to be 
a busy man, and cannot give unlimited leisure to the details of a great society. He 
depends upon and must be guided by the Secretary or Treasurer. When irregular- 
ities come to light nobody is more surprised than the honorable Board of Directors, 
who depended upon their shrewd Finance Committee, who depended upon their 
searching sub-committee, who depended upon their clear-headed chairman, who de- 
pended upon the Treasurer, who was universally thought trustworthy—and was 
under bonds. 

“There is no way to avoid this handing on of responsibility till it rests finally 
upon the special officials of the society. These officials must do the heavy work. 


There is a vast amount of it to be done, and it is out of the question to expect a 


Board of Directors, generally the busiest of men, however well-intentioned and 
keen-eyed, to look after the minute details.” 

Instead of endorsing this last remark, we must rather affirm that if it 
is indeed ‘‘ out of the question to expect directors ’’ to look after details, 
then it is better to have no directors. Let the one or two Secretaries, 
who are now trusted by the directors to do all the work, become respon- 
sible directly to the interested parties who give the money. ‘They will 
look after its expenditure and after the Secretaries more effectually with 
no Board of Directors to act as a screen, obscuring the vision between 
them and the actual administrators of the funds. 

The writer continues: 


“The report which the directors make to the public must be prepared by the Sec- 
retary or Treasurer. It is in fact, and primarily, the report of this official. The 
directors look over it in the general, and send it forth as their report. 

“ Now when the public require of the directors minute specifications, the directors 
will require it of the Secretary or Treasurer; and when this official is obliged to 
give minute specifications to the directors, he will have his books kept so that he 


himself may know precisely everything that is done, and how it is done; and when 


his books are kept so as to show everything necessary to understand the business, 
and show it at a glance, there will be less room for irregularities. The real difficulty, 
we apprehend, as to furnishing minute specifications in annual reports, runs back to 
the books of the officials, which are not kept so as to show everything clearly. The 
officials themselves, in instances to our certain knowledge, do not know, as matter 
of fact, much more than the general public, how things are going. One way to 
make officials acquainted with minute details is to require them to report the details. 

“That the Christian public have a right to know in detail what is done with the 
moneys intrusted to benevolent societies, needs no argument. Any society, which 
declines or neglects to publish specifications of receipts and expenditures, lays itself 
open to the gravest suspicions. General asseverations of officials as to great and 
good work done are not to be listened to for a moment ; or general assurances, how- 
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ever well-intentioned and of undoubted honesty, of Boards of Directors as to eco- 
nomical administration of pecuniary matters; these do not, and will not satisfy the 
public, so often and so deplorably deceived by the fair appearance of an angelic out- — 
side. The neglect to make detailed financial statements should at once put a society 
under the ban. Where specifications can be given and are given by other societies, 
no fear of losing credits if ‘bottom facts’ are known; no squeamishness of delicacy 
in telling how much this good man and that one receives for salary, and for travel, 
and for allowances in sickness, or what not; and no dislike of publishing petty 
items, can be accepted in excuse for glittering generalities. The blue-book of our 
government gives not only the salaries of the President and of Congressmen and of 
corporals of marines, but the cost of the tooth-brushes and tooth-picks which do 
what they can toward sweetening the speech of Senators. The blue-book of our 
cities gives particular information, not only of what is spent for school-houses, but 
of what it costs to wash the spittoons in the City Hall. The blue-books of our be- 
nevolent societies must show less lumping in the financial statements, and more 


specifications of particulars.” 

No time should be lost in effecting the changes here advocated. We 
would gladly emphasize some of the statements of this writer. The do- 
nors ‘‘ have a right to know in detail what ts done with the moneys entrusted 
to these societies. Any society which declines or neglects to publish specifi- 
cations of receipts and expenditures, lays itself open to the gravest suspt- 
cions.”’ 

There is a very potent reason for publishing all items of expense in 
case of foreign missionary boards, which no writers on the subject seem 
fully to grasp. Stated briefly, it is this: such publication of details ts the 
only efficient check to unwise and improper expenditures. We do not enter 
into particulars here now, and sincerely hope the present usage may be 
changed without such necessity. Our answer to the Presbyterian Foreign 
Board, given in the third number of Vol. II. of this REVIEw, inciden- . 
tally mentions a very few such specifications of expenditures, which a 
publication of all items would prevent. Such publication would have a 
happy and restraining influence on missionaries as well as on Secretaries. 
‘The contrast between the salaries of the home officers and the salaries of 
the workers abroad, should be seen and known by all who support these 
boards, as also the salaries of native helpers, the cost of schools, &c. 
Evidence of economy and self-denial appearing in these accounts—not 
in highly-wrought statements of officials, for a purpose—would have a 
happy effect on donors in Christendom. Cases of manifest extravagance 
would soon be effectudlly checked. If young missionaries go to India 
or China at the expense of the board, and back again within two years, 
having done no effective work at all, they and their friends would see the 
cost of their trip, if taken from the gifts of the church, placed on per- 
manent record in the accounts of the board, and the probability of its 
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being imposed on the churches would be greatly lessened. If a Secre- 


_tary or Treasurer visits Europe and Palestine, or makes a tour of the 


world, still drawing his large salary, and perhaps traveling expenses be- 
sides, the churches will know it, and ought to know it. 

Just at this point of our writing comes in the Congregattonalist of May 
“th, brim-full of this very subject. ‘The outburst is inspired mainly by 
the terrible loss of some $80,000 to the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, through Mr. Demond, its Treasurer. ‘This cry comes after the 
loss, but in time to prevent like losses in future, if it shall only lead to 
fitting action. The utterances are just as applicable to foreign as to 
home missionary boards, and we suspend our own thoughts to let our 
readers see what some of these New England men say on the subject in 
hand. They are all the more worthy of being heard, in that with manly 
and Christian courage and frankness they give their own names. 

The Rev. Charles B. Rice, of Danvers Centre, speaking of the need 
of publishing all items of expense, says: 


“T know what possibilities of misunderstanding, and what inconveniences of va- 
rious kinds, may be involved in such publication. I have more than once myself, 
in official relations of this nature, assented on such grounds to the withholding from 
the public of financial statements of some importance. I do not mean ever to do 
it again. It is not wise or safe in the long run; even if it may ever be in any case 
right. Inconveniences must be put up with, and the full publication made. The 
churches must insist upon it, and must see to it that it is done. Nothing as to this 
should be trusted to individual reputation for capacity and character. There are no 
better men among us than are to be found upon the Executive Committee of our 
Home Missionary Society. Yet in allowing a great accumulation of funds to re- 
main in their keeping, or in that of the Treasurer, they made an enormous mi&take, 
and a mistake that they, with all others, must now look upon as most unaccountable. 
But with full public knowledge, or, probably, with full knowledge of their own, the 
thing could never have happened. 

“Some general method will have to be adopted to secure ‘such publication as is 
needed. It will not do to leave the determination of what should be published to 
the managers themselves, under the pressure of a public sentiment that is merely 
general in its demands. I can see no way but to require the making of certified re- 
turns upon prepared forms, or blanks, covering all the items upon which informa- 
tion is desired. The laws require such returns from banks and from insurance and 
trust companies; and there is no reason why the churches should not make use of 
the same safeguards as to these societies. One society should not, of course, be 
singled out, but the same rule should be applied to all. The means of enforcement, 
it need not be said, are ample. 

“Let us have prepared at our next general association, a set of blanks, to be filled 
out annually by all societies that expect to receive contributions from us; and then, 
though there may be other things that ought to be done besides, yet I believe this 
alone will go far to give us the security and the economy that are to be desired. 
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And having thus made mention of economy, I will only add further that I think 
there is some occasion for retrenchment in salaries with our benevolent societies—or 


~ with some of them. I will not here enter into particulars—but I make this remark 


as having some acquaintance with this subject in other corresponding relations, and 
as Meaning to speak with consideration and carefulness.”’ 


To one sentence of this extract we beg to dissent. It is as follows: 
‘‘ There are no better men among us than are to be found upon the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of our Home Missionary Society.’’ If this is true, 
then what hope is there that such losses will ever be prevented? They 
may be good preachers, thoroughly moral men, upright and honest in 
their own social and business relations in personal matters ; but they are 
not good as an Executive Committee to look after the missionary funds 
of the churches. ‘They have shown themselves to be very bad in this 
capacity. The better they are the more will their consciences trouble 
them ; and if they are really so good that there are no better men in 
New England, after recovering-so much of the loss as they can from their 
defaulting Treasurer, whom of course they placed under proper bonds, 
they will make up the balance of the loss from their own pockets. — 

But let us hear Rev. David O. Mears, of Worcester, calling for ex- 
planation from the managers, viz. : 


“So long as its managers shall fear to make any statement to the public, 
men will not be censured for their doubts. The almost total loss of $80,000 is 
bewildering to any company of trustees; and especially as they assume to carry 
out the wishes of the churches. A sacred trust has been squandered ; and no more 
is this perplexity removed by the silence of Mr. Demond. He is almost the only 
defaulter who does not excuse his course, Will he speak ?”’ 


And again: 


‘‘ Bank directors are responsible for their respective banks; government making 
them responsible for all losses. Yet, rumor has it that no bonds can be now legally 
collected from any responsible parties. Now, who are responsible? It surely can- 
not be said that the trustees shirked all responsibility. Such a confession would 
never be made in a business corporation; and if so, there would be several resigna- 
tions instead of one.” 


Another brother writes of salaries and expenses: 


“When I express an opinion that I think the officers and agents of our benevo- 
lent societies, in many cases, cost too much, I am aware that my objection to such ex- 
penditures will not be considered valid by some, say city ministers, and others who 
have been in the habit of receiving from $3000 to $6000 salaries. I have recently 
been examining the last annual report of the A. M. A. (a society in which I have 
always been deeply interested), and I find that the District Secretaries received 
$2500 each, exclusive of traveling expenses and clerk hire. The Corresponding 
Secretary receives $3500 net, and the Assistant Treasurer $2000. We naturally 
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suppose that the men who are called upon to conduct the operations of our benevo- 
lent societies are men who have an ardent love for the Master’s cause, and that they 


-—-will-be-at least willing to make some sacrifice, if need be,-for the work<in which —— 


they are engaged. The sums above named look very large to many an able, faith- 
ful, judicious and successful minister, who finds he can live, and comfortably, too, 
on a salary of from $800 to $1500, according to the place where he is located. And 
such men can see no good reason, any better than I, why District Secretaries cannot 
be found, for the A. M. A., for instance, for $1500 to $1800 per annum, and a Corre- 
sponding Secretary for $2500, and an Assistant Treasurer for $1200 to $1500, who 
will faithfully and successfully perform all the requirements of these offices. The 
saving thus effected in these five offices would pay for putting in the field from siz to 
eight good missionaries. So far as my knowledge of these matters extends, I do not 
believe in such fat salaries for the officers of our benevolent societies, especially 
while the pay is so lean to those who go to ‘ the front.’ 

‘‘T find the receipts of the A. M. A., during the last year, amount to $166,891, 
and that the expense of collecting (mostly at three offices) was $14,045, and the cost 
of administration $9420. Too much, I believe. The Treasurer receives $2000 for 
receiving and disbursing the small amount of $166,891 (about 1} per cent.) The 
present Treasurer of our State of Maine receives $1600 for receiving and disbursing 


not less than $1,200,000, or seven times the whole receipts of the A. M. A., and © 


probably is required to furnish a much larger bond. 

“Tf it should be said that house-rents, etc., are high in Boston and New York, it 
is sufficient to reply that economical and prudent men can manage to make both 
ends meet comfortably on the salaries named above. [If it be said that these offices 
require peculiar qualifications on the part of their occupants, I think it is safe to 
say that such men are not difficult to find. In fact, I am inclined to the belief that 
the present occupants would consent to a reduction of their salaries rather than re- 
sign, if they have at heart the good of the cause they serve (as I believe they have), 
and if the families dependent upon them for support are not very much larger 
than the average families of the present generation. If the distribution of the gifts 
of the Christian people of the land for charitable purposes costs much more than 
ten per cent., I believe the givers will be more and more inclined to grumble. 

“T have alluded only to the A. M. A., but my remarks will apply equally well 
to some other societies. 

“ Dennysville, Me. P. E. VoseE.” 


Another, on expenses of administration, writes : 


“'The report of the American Home Missionary Society for 1878 gives 17 per cent- 
of the money expended in the West for the expenses of Secretaries and general 
missionaries. The expenses of the New York Society raise it to 27 per cent. The 
mode suggested in the Congregationalist of taking a per cent. of the amount con- 
tributed in this and other States would make the per cent. about 35. As near as I 
can find out, the per cent. for administration of the money expended under State so- 
cieties, is 26. What is needed is to find out the per cent. of the receipts and expen. 
ditures that goes for the expenses of Secretaries, Superintendents, general missiona- 


ries, Treasurers, etc., of State and National Societies. I make it over 27 per cent. 


Certainly Secretary Storr’s remarks, a few years ago, do not favor the mode of taking 


a per cent. of the contributions in this State. I have the best of authority for assert- 
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ing that trustees of large estates in the city of Boston receive for the care and man- 
agement of said estates, and for the collection and disbursement of the income 
thereof, only 5 per cent. For collection only, they receive but 2} percent... 
“However adjusted, the question still meets us, cannot the expenses of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society be reduced, as well as the expenses of other soci- 
eties? Is it necessary to have both a Secretary and a Treasurer? If so, ought not 
their salaries to be reduced proportionately with the reduced salaries of ministers, 
teachers and clerks? In fact, can we not imitate Rhode Island, and let the respect- 
ive conferences oversee their own poor churches, forward their unused contribu- 
tions to, ard receive needed aid from, the American Home Missionary Society? If 
one conference can do it, why not all? | J. W. H.” 


Still another says : 


“Our best church members have long and anxiously been asking such questions 
as these: Why cannot the offices of Secretary and Treasurer be united in our State 
societies? Why do we need, here in Massachusetts, Dr. Barrows and Dr. Hooker, 
both on salary? The best reply I have been able to make to these inquiries is, I do 
not know. There is too much concealment of salaries. The statistics of our 
churches are required of us pastors, yearly, and published with the utmost fullness 
of details. But where are these salaries of officers published ? The churches have 
a tight to know what salaries’ are paid with their money, and there is something 
wrong in a state of facts that will not bear disclosure. Even many pastors have not 
yet heard what these salaries are. When some knowledge of the facts has been 
gained by members of our churches, it has had the effect of a wet blanket to quench 
the flame of benevolence, or to lead them to be their own almoners, and seek less 
expensive channels through which to send their often hard-earned offerings. 

“We are told that many of our churehes refuse the visits of the Secretary. It is 
known that many receive them only by toleration. They prefer to have the pastor 
present the cause, at regular periods, for systematic contributions, and as much is 
raised in this way as by the visit of the Secretary. The iacts can easily be put into 
the possession of pastors. Now this way reduces the labors and expenses of the 
Secretary, and it seems to many common people, if they may be allowed a hearing, 
that the two offices of Secretary and Treasurer might be united. DD” 


We are thankful to see these frank and faithful utterances. They 
promise well for the interests of our benevolent and missionary associa- 
tions. The attempt to conceal official salaries by the managers of these 
societies should be made an offence disqualifying them for the service. 

For any foreign board to vote a Home Secretary a salary of $5000, 
and to its missionary toiling in India or China only $720, as in case of 
unmarried men, or only $1080 to a man and his wife, or but $700 when 
they are at home in broken health, living close neighbor, it may be, to 
the Secretary, violates the fundamental law of the Gospel, and tends to 


eliminate self-denial from the church. We have in our possession a cu- 


rious printed document, the existence of which is a recent discovery. It 
is a document of special significance on this subject. It seems to 
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have been prepared and printed by the officers and managers of the 
prominent European and American Foreign Missionary organizations 


met in convention. It undertakes to show the salaries, grants and per- 


quisites of the missionaries of all these organizations, but the salary of 
no officer—Secretary, Treasurer or Clerk—appears in it. 

Why this omission? Why should not such a document, prepared at 
such expense of time and money, exhibit the salaries and perquisites 
of all the officers of these organizations, as well as of the missionaries? 
If we are ‘‘ children of light,’’ let us not ‘‘ choose darkness rather than 
light.’’ 


III.--SALARIES OF PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


THE subject here introduced owes its notice to the following corre- 
spondence, viz. : 


“ Editor Missionary Review : : 

“ DEAR BROTHER—Knowing your interest | in foreign missions, and your know- 
ledge on the subject, I venture to ask a favor. If a young pastor and wife with 
three children, under four years of age (about 4, 2 and an infant), accept a call of 
our board to go to China, what would you recommend in regard to the children ? 
And will a salary of $800 be sufficient, with house-rent free ? 

“July 14th, 1879.” 

REPLY. 


“DEAR BROTHER—Better than any opinion or advice of mine will be the list of 
missionary salaries and —_—— authorized by the prominent missionary societies 
working in China, viz. 
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Established Ch. of Scotland.. 


United Presb. Ch. of Scotland 
Irish Presbyterian Church.... 


Presb. Church of England.... 
Church Missionary Society... 
Propagation of Gospel Soc’y. 
London Missionary Society... 


Wesleyan Missionary Soc’y.. 
English Bap. Miss’y Society.. 


Am. Board (A. B. C. F. M.) 


Am’n Presb. Foreign Board 
Am/’n Protestant Episcopal... 
American Meth. Episcopal... 
American 


O 
~ 3 
£75 None. 
70 
75 
£10 if under 10 yrs. 
60 20—10 to 15 
30—15 to 18 
45 14 
60 . 12 up to 8 years. 
10 to adults. 10 under 8 years. 


3 to child up to 5 yrs 
44 over 5 years. 
o7 


60 


120 


70 to 90 


110 
100 


15— 8told “ 

25—15 to 18 “ 

14 

14 8s. to £60 per 
annum. 


15 
20 to 18 years. 


20 


N one since 1869. 


Five per cent. of salary. 


Doctors’ Fees. 


Allowed. 


4 
None. 


{ Allowed 


sometimes. 
About £25. 
None. 


£5 to £10 
a family. 
Expense 
allowed. 


Preaching Tours. 


Expense 
allowed. 


\ 

of Com. 
Allowed 
to some 
extent. 


Allowed. 


Journeys for Health. 


Expense 
allowed. 


N one. 
Has Sick 


Leave 
Fund. 
Allowed. 
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“In each of the instances enumerated in the above table, house-rent was without 
charge. 


_ The salaries of the Scotch Established Church missionaries increase up to £600, 
as explained in Vol. I. of this REVIEw, page 261. The Propagation Society allows 


only £250 at first, but increases the allowance to £300 as soon as the young mission- 
ary passes in the language in which he is to labor. The American Board and the 
American Presbyterian Board vary salaries in different parts of China. You will 
notice that the salary authorized by the American Board at Foochow is £160 ($800), 
just the sum you name for your missionary. Missionaries are human, and will be 
influenced by the salaries of each other and of their Secretaries at home. I do not 
know the home officers’ salaries in case of all these boards, but you will find the max- 
imum salary in case of about a dozen boards in the last number of this REVIEW, 
Vol. I1., page 227. The strangest thing to attract your notice, perhaps, will be the 
fact that while the Established Church of Scotland generously gives its faithful old mis- 
sionaries a salary of £600 ($3000) in the foreign field, it gives to one man, acting as 
both Secretary and Treasurer, in Edinburgh only £150 ($750) ; and on the other hand 
the American Board gives its missionary in Foochow $800, and its Secretary in Bos- 
ton, $3500; the Presbyterian Foreign Board, its missionary in Canton $900, and its 
Secretary in New York, $5000. Here, certainly, is a study for the church and for 
the missionary boards. 

“As you notice the great difference in salaries, as authorized by the different 
boards, see if you do not come to the conclusion that the amount of salary necessary 
depends largely on the spirit of self-denial on the part of the missionaries and offi- 
cers of these boards. Please sit down and compute the large amount consumed in 
each year in the home administration of these boards, the difficulty with which the 
churches are brought to support these boards, even with their present small scale of 
work, and tell me what hope there is of this world ever becoming evangelized, un- 
less there shall come a great increase in the spirit and practice of self-denial, both 
in the workers abroad and in the home officers and churches. You are probably 
aware that the workers (some 70 now) of the China Inland Mission have no fixed 
salaries. Several support themselves entirely, and one not only supports himself, 
but helps support others. As to the three little children, [ know not what home is 
offering for them in America—whether the parents’ hearts can safely trust them 
here ; but my own heart and experience lead me to say, do not influence the decis- 
ion of the parents further than to let them know that missionaries often keep their 
children with them in China till 12 or 14 years of age. Were the case my own, I 
should keep the children with me, under parental teaching, influence and control, 
up to that age, and then place them in good American schools for education. The 
allowances to children, as stated above, are for children while in the mission fields. 
There are also allowances to children up to 18 years of age when removed to Chris- 
tendom, varying in the different societies from £10 to £60 per annum. 

“Wishing you the largest success in your foreign work, as also in cherishing and 
deepening the true spirit of missions in your home churches, believe me, yours, 
sincerely. Ep. M. R. 

“ Princeton, N. J., July 15th, 1879.” 


This correspondence, with its facts and figures, finds place here in the 
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hope it may be of service to some other mission Secretaries and mission-. 
aries, especially those of our newly organized mission boards and socie- 
ties. It may also be mentioned that most European foreign missionary 
boards authorize pensions to their old missionaries and their widows ; ¢. ¢., 
the Established Church of Scotland gives a missionary, after 25 years” 
service, £150 ($750) a year for life ; the Irish Presbyterian Church gives 
4150 after 20 years’ service and £200 after 30 years’ service. Besides 
this, several European societies require their missionaries to have life as- 
surance policies, and pay half or all the premium on $2500 or $3000, for 
them. 


IV.--AMERICAN INDIANS--NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OnE of the first missionaries employed by the New York Missionary 
Society in 1799 was ‘‘ Rev. Joseph Bullen, of Vermont,’’ sent to the 
Chickasaws in Georgia, at a salary of $375 per annum. We find no 


trace of any salary or perquisites to Secretary, Treasurer or any officer of 
this society. 


4 


“The Protestant Episcopal Church has taken a warm interest in the Indians, and 
for some time for this part of the work was [had ?] a separate bureau or committee,” 
&c.— Foreign Missionary, p. 52. 

Has it not such ‘‘a separate committee ’’ for its Indian missions still ? 
See its seventh annual report in Spirit of Missions, December, 1878. 


‘The Southern Baptist Board seems to be doing less [for the Indians] than the. 
Northern Baptist Board.”—Foreign Missionary. 

If the words ‘‘ Home Missionary’’ be inserted between Baptist and 
board in each instance in the above sentence, they will prevent misap- 
prehension. The foreign missionary boards of these two churches 
(Northern and Southern Baptists) have no care of work among the Amer- 
ican Indians ; being charged with the care of only the foreign missions. 


TRANSFER OF MiIsstons AMONG AMERICAN INDIANS TO HomME AGENCIES.— 
“Only one [board] has made such a transfer, and that was in 1866. It is doubtful 


in that case if the change has worked well for the Indians.’—Presbyterian Monthly 
Record. 


Why does not the Record tell us which board it was that made the 
change ; and show wherein it has not worked well, giving the said board 
and others a chance to judge for themselves in the case? And will 
Brother Lowrie mention any denomination besides Presbyterians and Con- 
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gregationalists, which keeps Indian missions under its foreign board ? 
Is it not as plain as a postulate that if this work among the American 
Indians is placed under home agencies, the missionaries, mission churches 
and Indian pastors and preachers, being connected with the church 
courts nearest to them, the work will be more wisely supervised and con- 
ducted than it can be by the foreign boards, and be carried on both more 
efficiently and more economically? While with such arrangement all 
moneys contributed expressly for foreign missions would go to foreign 
missions, and these could be as efficiently supervised as now, with fewer 
Secretaries. | 


“The Baptist General Convention and the Missionary Union prosecuted missions 
among various Indian tribes of this country from 1817 to 1865, when, by direction 
of the Union, this part of their work was transferred to the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. The geographical relations of the Indian population, and the ex- 
tension of home missions into the territory embraced or adjacent to the remaining 
tribes, justified this arrangement.”—Missionary Sketches. 

This incidental statement of our Baptist brethren goes far to justify 
every branch of the church in connecting all work among the Indians 
with their home agencies. Geographical relations—proximity to home 
presbyteries and associations, or being encircled or engrossed by them— 
these are strong reasons why the missionaries, Indian pastors and preach- 
ers and churches should be identified with these home church courts, and 
come under the same general system, order, plans of working and sup- 
port. <A foreign mission within the limits of a home presbytery or asso- 
ciation is abnormal, out of sympathy with its surroundings ; and, if we 
mistake not, such a mission often heavily, and for a long series of years 
taxes the foreign mission funds of the church, with little visible progress 
in its work; when, if the little band of Indians for which it exists 20, 
50, 70 or more years, was entrusted wholly to the Christian churches im- 
mediately around it or nearest to it, more Eliots would be found in these 
neighboring churches laboring for the Indians with no thought of com- 
pensation, and their evangelization would be more effectively prosecuted 
and sooner completed. 

The fact that no other branch of our American church besides the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians—and not all Presbyterians, even— 
have Indian missions conducted by its foreign mission board—that all 
these various churches place their Indian missions in connection with 
home missionary work, or under special committees who recognize its spe- 
cial relation to the home agencies, furnishes good reason to hope that 
these two churches also will soon see the wisdom of a change, and trans- 
fer these abnormal foreign missions to the home agencies to which they 
belong. 
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YANKTON AGENCY.—“ There are a little over 2000 Indians at this place.” “Total 
[Presbyterian] church members among the Yanktons, 94.” “The Episcopalians 
have three churches among the Yanktons, and would probably count a Christian 
population of 500 or more.” 

“We have, then, at work among the Dakotas, the Presbyterians, the Congrega- 
tionalists, and the Episcopalians. It is to be presumed they will all continue. If 
not, which shall disband ?””—Foreign Missionary, May, 1879. 

Does not true love to Christ and souls require a wiser adjustment of 


forces—a stricter economy of men and means than is here indicated ? 


“A well-known critic has recently said that the Presbyterian Board and the 
American Board furnish the only instances in which missionary effort among the 
Indians is carried on as foreign mission work. Thdt other denominations have 
placed this work in the Home Mission Department, &. He might have added, in 
the interest of truth and candor, that these two boards which are thus arraigned for 
implied stupidity, happen to be the ones which have gained the chief suecesses 
among the Indian tribes.””—Foreign Missionary, July, p. 58. 

And what about the ‘* implied stupidity ’’ here charged upon Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Baptists, Cumberland Presbyterians, &c., who have 
thought it best to place their work among the Indians in the Home De- 
partment or under special committees? If the fact mentioned, that 
all others except the Presbyterian and American Boards keep their 
Indian work separate from their forezgn work ard foreign boards, 
‘‘arraigns those two boards for implied stupidity,’’ then does the worthy 
Presbyterian Secretary think it all the worse for the fac¢, which he does 
not at all call in question? And when our good brother undertakes to 
establish his claim that those two boards (Presbyterian and American) 
‘have gained the chief successes among the Indian tribes,’’ will he please 
bear in mind that several early missionary societies in New England, the 
New York Missionary Society, the Western Missionary Society, &c., after 
laying foundations and toiling ten, twenty, and one of them more than 
thirty years, made over their missions and results to those two boards, 
and thus furnished special reason why the chief successes should be found 
with those~ boards; and yet will he beso good as to tell us how much 
greater success he regards the 1351 total Indian church members just re- 
ported by the Presbyterian Board than the 1557 Indian members reported 
by our Methodist Episcopal brethren? Or the total Indian church mem- 
bers of both the Presbyterian and American Boards (1351 and 583), viz., 
1934, than the 2057 of two of the other churches mentioned, viz., the 
Methodist Episcopal and Cumberland Presbyterians, leaving those of the 
Baptists, Episcopalians and all the other denominations uncounted. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS OF THE INDIANS.—We confess to much interest in 
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the recent decision of Judge Dundy, United States Court at Omaha, de- 
claring that an Indian is a ‘‘ person’’ within the meaning of the United 
States laws, and _ has inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
happiness, so long as he obeys the laws. The decision came on a writ 
of habeas corpus, sued out for the relief of the Indians arrested by Gen. | 
Crook to be taken back to the Indian Territory. 

We have never been able to see the wisdom or justice of our govern- 
ment in dealing with the Indians in their tribal relations, and by special 
legislation. If they had been allowed lands and government gratuities 
in severalty, and brought under the restraint and protection of the same 
laws as all others, we believe Indian wars would have long since become 
unknown, and the Indians would have become far advanced beyond what 
they now are in Christian civilization. We sincerely hope this decision 
of Judge Dundy will be sustained, and prove the beginning of a new 
and better treatment of our American Indians. 


We have in mind, in brief, condensed sketches, to give our readers the 
most important facts and results of mission work among the Indians, be- 
ginning with the first systematic efforts in their behalf made by John 
Eliot, in 1646. The wonderful zeal and energy of Eliot, which led him 
to reduce the Indian language to writing, to compose a grammar and 
translate the Bible, writing the whole translation with one pen, as the 
record has it, which enabled him in a few years to gather some dozen 
congregations of praying Indians, and educate and ordain Indian pastors 
for their churches, and all as a service of love, without compensation—a 
service outside of his regular duties as pastor of his church in Roxbury— 
such zeal and energy constitutes a record which may well inspire more 
devotion to this work at the present time ; while the fact that in less than 
25 years these efforts of Eliot, together with those of the Mahews and a 
few other workers of kindred spirit, resulted in some 30 congregations of 
Christian Indians, with more than 3000 communicants, demon- 


strates their readiness to receive the Gospel and come under its power, 


and both makes us marvel at the slower progress of the Gospel among 
them in later years, and feel more painfully our guilt as a Christian peo- 
ple that now, after more than 200 years from these first triumphs of the 
Gospel among the Indians, so large a proportion of the small remnant of 
their race still remains unchristianized. There are side questions and 
problems, too, upon which we hope to find light as we trace this work 
among the Indians, and though time and space preclude a beginning at 


_ present, we hold it in purpose for the nearest practicable future. 
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A SuccrEssFUL Mission.—Here comes the solution of one problem, 
ready furnished to our hand by Secretary Kendall, since the above was 
written. Father Wilbur is a Methodist missionary among the Indiansin _ 
Washington Territory. Of him Bro. Kendall writes : 

“His rule among them is the scriptural one—he that will not work, shall not eat. 
Hence, when about 500 Indians, fragments of tribes, were sent to his reservation a 
few months ago, he early made an appointment to meet them and set them to work. 
They laughed him to scorn, and told him they did not come there to work, but to be 
fed by the United States. ‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘if you will not work, you shall not 
eat; your rations stop to-morrow morning unless you change your minds.” And 
they did change their minds. They went to work clearing land, and have great 
fields of wheat now ready for harvest.” 


After this statement we are quite prepared for the result : 


“Father Wilbur has made his mission self-sustaining, and yet he says there never 
was a tribe of lazier, dirtier, lower-down Indiansthan these when he first went among 
them. Their schools are flourishing, and they have a church of 600 communicants 
in a population of 3500 souls.” 

With such a result of a little well-timed zeal and energy, blended with 
true love to the souls of the Indians—with such a mission from which to. 
take practical lessons—how many centuries shall a foreign board continue 
to support foreign missionaries to the little handfull of Sexecas, begirt by 
the Christian churches of Buffalo Presbytery, New York, in the very 
heart of our Christian civilization, they having already shared the labors 
of a foreign mission since 1811 (68 years)? We mention the mission 
among the Senecas only as an illustrative example. ‘There may be others 
equally instructive and impressive. 


V.--GIVING ONE’S PROPERTY AND SELF TO FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


WE have referred, incidentally, to instances where individuals have 
given themselves to this work of foreign missions at their own charges, 
some laboring independently, connected with no missionary board, 
others placing themselves under direction of the foreign board of their 
own church, laboring in connection with its missions in the foreign 
fields, and with as much harmony and regard for all regulations and 
common interests as if supported by the boards. “As instances of the 
first class, may be mentioned Miss Whateley, of Cairo, Egypt; Mrs. 
Parry, of the Hauran; Mr. Pritchett, who begun the work in the 
ancient city of Gaza, now made over to the Church Missionary So- 
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ciety ; and there have been several workers of this class in India and 
elsewhere. 

Of those who place themselves under direction of the regular - 
boards, though going and working at.their own charges, may be men- 
tioned Miss Phebe Thomas, in Brazil, under the Presbyterian Foreign 
Board; Mr. Soltau and several of his co-workers in connection with 
the China Inland Mission, one of them, at least, not only supporting 
himself but helping to support some of his fellow-laborers. A nota- 
ble instance of this kind occurred some 40 years ago, in case of a 
young missionary by the name of Champion, from Western New York. 
We refer to it only from memory, with no record on which to rely, 
but we think the amount he made over to the American Board, when 
he enlisted for the work in Africa, was some $30,000 or $40,000. A 
case recently before the public in our religious papers, is that of the 
“ Ely Sisters.” These two sisters, early left orphans, but “in posses- 
sion of a modest fortune,” prosecuted their studies first at Elmira, N. 


- Y., and.then at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, Massachusetts. After com- 


pleting their course of study at the latter institution, they gratified 
their scholarly tastes by taking a European tour, and pursuing the 
study of music and the languages in Germany. It was on their re- 
turn voyage to America that these two sisters found themselves in the 
company of a missionary lady, Mrs. Knapp, returning on the same 
steamer from mission work in Turkey. Her simple story of woman’s 
condition in the East, and of what the Gospel was doing for her, 
touched the hearts of these sisters and determined their life-work. 


“Reaching America, the Misses Ely at once offered themselves to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Woman’s Board having esistence, 
as yet, only in the hearts of a few consecrated women. At that time Dr. Clark, the 
Secretary, did not consider it expedient to send two unmarried women to that field. 
Other fields were white to the harvest, and there must be, as far as possible, an equal 
distribution of workers. 

“Still the Misses Ely could not stifle the sound of that Macedonian cry, as they 
heard it through Mrs. Knapp’s lips, and eagerly offered to go at their own charges. 
This, however, they could not do and stiil be under the protection of the American 
Board, a necessity in those countries; but seeing their earnestness, Dr. Clark com- 
promised the matter by paying the two a salary of one.” 


Thus these sisters succeeded in entering on mission work in Turkey, 
and for some ten years they have been accomplishing effective service. 
Their example is worthy of all praise, and every such instance should 
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be an inspiration to other hearts to go and do likewise. But in the 
extract which we have quoted, we apprehend there is an error which 


ought to be corrected, in order to give such examples of consecration sh 


to this work their proper force. 

Of the offer of these sisters to go and work under direction of the 
American Board at their own charges, it is said, “This, however, they 
could not do, and still be under the protection of the American Board ;” | 
and ‘‘ Dr. Clark compromised the matter by paying the two a salary 
of one.” Are young men and women to infer from this that they can- 
not be received under the American Board if they go and work at 
their own charges? that they must draw their salaries, or at least half- 
salaries from the funds of the board ? 

If we are rightly informed in regard to Miss Thomas, Mr. Soltau 
and others, such self-supporting missionaries are laboring under direc- 
tion of other foreign boards. Is the American Board an exception ? 
Does it really refuse to receive such self-supporting missionaries into 
‘the number of its foreign workers? If it does not refuse them, the 
above statement should be corrected, as widely as it has been pub- 
lished. If it does refuse them, we feel sure the Christian public will 
be interested to know the grounds of such refusal. 

We regard it as a certainty that if this world is to be evangelized 
such examples of consecrating both property and self to the work 
must be greatly multiplied. We need them for the proper increase of 
workers. ‘To evangelize the world there must be at least forty times 
the number of ordained missionaries now in the foreign fields. Whence 
are they to come? 

We need such examples for their influence on the benevolence of 
the churches, Such examples tell effectively on other hearts. Their 
forceful, though unuttered language to the young men and women 
who know of them, is, if the Misses Ely can go at their own 
charges and toil for the women of Turkey, why should not I? Every 
instance of spontaneous, voluntary devotion to this work not only ac- 
complishes its direct good in the work itself, but comes with telling 
effect to all others who have like means and qualifications for the 
work. The love and devotion to this cause of such Secretaries as the 
late Rev. Henry Venn, who gave his life-long service to the C. M. S. 
without salary, and the present honorable. Secretary of the same so- 
ciety, Rev. Henry Wright, and other Secretaries, both of European 
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and American Foreign Missionary Boards, who serve without salary, 
come with special inspiration to the hearts, not only of the general 


Christian public, thereby incited to more giving and praying for this 


work, but also to the hearts of scores and hundreds of Christian men 
who are just as well able to serve’ as Secretaries and ‘Treasurers of 
mission boards without salaries as are the few devoted men who now 
do so; and who are reminded by such examples that if a sufficient 
number of men of like spirit would do the work of Secretaries and 
Treasurers of our foreign missionary boards, at their own charges, 
taking nothing from the funds of the boards, they would not only 
deepen the interest of the churches and of all Christian hearts in this 
work a hundred fold, and lead the way to a hundred fold more giving 
and praying for it, enlisting in it thousands of churches who now give 
nothing ; but that they would secure to themselves also in this volun- 
tary service the sweetest privilege and highest joy that God ever gives 
to His own best beloved in their earthly pilgrimage. 

We-shall be greatly surprised by confirmation, if such can be ad- 
duced, that the American Board refuses worthy candidates offering to 
go at their own charges and work under its direction among the 
heathen, but certain we are such workers should meet with all possi- 
ble encouragement, and in the increase of such consecrated workers 


.comes the brightest outlook for the accomplishment of God’s — 


in the world’s evangelization. 


VI.--FIELD NOTES. 


Contributors will please bear in mind that articles of permanent 
interest lose nothing by a little delay. Some of those now waiting we 
value much, and shall gladly make room for them as soon as possible. 


There are several foreign missionary organizations not yet noticed 
in this REview. We hope to introduce our readers to some of them 


The summary of mission progress for the year 1878-9 awakens 
deeper interest the farther we advance in gathering results. We hope 
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to have it ready for the first number of 1880. The number of pro- 
fessed converts will be far in advance of any previous year in _ the 
history of modern missions. 


Do not fail to read ‘the account of Mr. Holland’s banishment, in 
Article VII. 


SERIOUS DISAFFECTION IN BRITISH INDIA.—Remembering, as we 
do, the more than forty thousand evictions enforced by the revenue 
department in the three collectorates of Poona, Sholapoor and Satara, 
the year we left India, we are the less surprised to hear of the violent 
measures resorted to by a body of disaffected Marathas, under the 
leadership of an intelligent Brahman, long holding a high position in 
the service of the British government. Early in the morning of May 
16th, important buildings were in flames, the incendiary fires having 
been well planned -for burning most of the city of Poona. The 
Phadke’s palace, long occupied as the Free Church Mission Institu- 
tion, was one of the buildings fired, and but for the prompt discovery 
and timely exertions of the citizens and military force, not only the 
palace but half the native city would have been swept by the flames. 
Other palaces and buildings, filled with important government records, 
were consumed. The Monthly Record of the Free Church of Scotland 
says, “ The political position in Western India is more serious than 
the official telegrams to this country allow to appear.” ‘The gravity 
of the case turns on the proportion of men of education and some 
social position engaged in these riots. Still, we apprehend the present 
outbreak will soon be checked, and the leaders find themselves in the 
hands of the government. If it lead to timely and considerate reduc- 
tion in taxation, the result will be of mutual service to rulers and 
ruled—government and its subjects. 


Kox.apoor.—In our last number, page 240, we mentioned the case 
of Sukharam, prevented by his wife and friends from receiving bap- 
tism. Ata later date Mrs. G. writes: | 


“His people keep him rather closely confined at home. Since his recovery, Mr. 
Goheen offered him service, which he accepted eagerly, but his wife and other friends 
refused to let him come. I try to see him and talk with him sometimes, and he 
still holds fast to his faith in Christ. 
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“Weare all much interested in a young Brahman who has been coming regu- 
larly, more than a year, to talk with the missionaries. He seems sometimes very 
anxious about himself, and almost ready to accept Christ as a Saviour. We have 
become much attached to him, and long to see him at peace with God and devoted 


to His service.” 


It is only by earnest, anxious, persevering efforts for such individual 
inquirers that souls are to be won to Christ in such mission fields. 


Let such cases be more on the hearts of missionaries in the work, and 


of Christians at home, and there will be more fervent and effectual 
prayer, and more blessed results among the heathen. 


THE JEws.—The missions of the Scotch Established Church to the 
Jews, at different points in the East, are prosecuted with persistent zeal 
and faith. The Rev. James Christie, known for his able help in 
Bible translation at Constantinople, after 17 years’ service, is about 
retiring from the work, but is to be followed by Rev. D. B. Spence. 
Among interesting facts and incidents of his work, Mr. Christie re- 
ports 219 pupils under Christian teaching, 134 of them Jews, all of 
whom read and study both the New and Old Testament Scriptures, 
without objection. 

At Smyrna, 309 pupils are reported — in the schools, of whom 130 
are Jews, and their estimate of the schools may be inferred from their 
paying $130 in tuition fees. Evangelistic services are regularly main- 
tained, and 919 visits to the mission-house are reported, for religious 


conversation. Also, the sales of Scripture reported, were 128 Bibles, . 


93 Old Testaments, 642 New Testaments, and 1343 smaller por- 
tions. 

In Alexandria, Egypt, this work is under the supervision of the Rev. 
Dr. Yule, of whose acquaintance, in passing and repassing through 
Alexandria, we recall most pleasant memories. 

Of the 368 pupils here, 45 are Jews and 114 Jewesses. ‘The op- 
portunity of bringing these young Jewish minds daily under New 
Testament teaching can hardly be over-estimated. 

The Scotch Church maintains similar schools and work among the 
Jews at Salonica, and at some other points, if we are rightly informed, 


and we trust they are to see rich results in many Jews won to Christ. 


The Free Church, too, is active and earnest in work for the Jews, as 
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amply attested by the report and address of Dr. Moody Stuart, at its 
late General Assembly. 

The. Evangelische-Protestantische Wochenblatt reports that the Roths- 
childs have lent Turkey 2,000,000,000 frances ($400,000,000) on bond 
and mortgage of all Palestine, and adds the opinion that Turkey can 
never return the money, and therefore “the Israelites may now count 
on their return to the land of promise as a certainty.” 

The Illustrated Missionary Review is responsible for the statement 


that at the beginning of this century only 300 Jews were allowed to 


live in Jerusalem ; that when more were tolerated they were restricted 
to a particular quarter of the city—a restriction that was removed only 
about ten years ago ; and that since then the increase has been so rapid 
that in 1875 there were 13,000 Jews living in Jerusalem, and this 
number has now increased to 18,000. We shall not wonder to find 


these figures modified somewhat. During a stay of some weeks in 


Jerusalem, in 1875, our frequent inquiries elicited no estimate of the 

resident Jewish population above 10,000, and the more general esti- 
ir 

synagogues and in public places seemed to favor the lower tin 


RIGHTFUL CLAIM OF ForEIGN Misstons.—The Catholic Presbyte- 
rian for June, 1879, has an article on the above subject, written by 
“An Elder.” It deserves the thoughtful, prayerful study of every 
one professing allegiance to Christ. It takes the very moderate ground 
that foreign missions are of equal importance with the home work of 


the church (though believing it to be of vastly greater importance), 


and then shows that the Protestant Christians of Great Britain and 
America expend more than 90 per cent. of their Christian workers 
and money on themselves and their home population of 80,000,000, 
and less than 10 per cent. on the 1,000,000,000 unevangelized. 

In view of this woful neglect of the positive command to “ disciple 
all nations,” the writer gathers a battery of thoughts, facts and argu- 
guments under two heads: 

“T. I say the home churches might well agree to put a stop to church building.” 


The vast amounts now used in building home churches not needed, — 
and wasted in needless ornamentation and extravagant fittings, should 


be used to make known Christ to the millions who have never heard 
of Him. | 
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“TI. I maintain that home mission work needs to be put on an entirely different 
footing.” 

~ He would have home evangelization in the cities and waste places 
of Christendom no longer done by deputies, but by the Christian men 
and women who now do it by paid deputies. He would have'them 
send these paid agents to the heathen, and do this home work them- 
selves, by personal, voluntary efforts. Let this rule of Christian life 
and labor obtain, and the gain to foreign missions would be immense, 
and yet not greater than the gain to home evangelization from the 


personal, unpai labor of Christian men and women incited to this 
work by pure love to/Christ and souls. 


We commend the views of this “ Elder” to the prayerful study of 
every Christian. 


ERRATA.—In our last number, p. 242, we spoke of Dr. Morrison 
as having been at “ Hongkong, under British protection, so early as 
1807.” Weshould have said Canton, not Hongkong. Dr. Morri- 
son’s life of 27 years in China’ was divided between Canton and 
Macao. ‘The statement made at the Mildmay Conference, and quoted 
by the Northern, that “Only 35 years ago not a Protestant missionary 
was living within the bounds of the Chinese Empire,” would have 
been more correct had it said 38 years ago. Bishop Boone and Dr. 
Abeel went to Amoy in 1841, establishing themselves on the island 
just opposite the city, and Dr. Lockhart was at Chusan, near Ningpo, 
the same year. Besides, there were four missionaries at Canton in 
1839, and some of them earlier, Dr. Morrison, as already mentioned, 
from 1807. All counted, no less than 20 Protestant missionaries 
were laboring for the Chinese, at Canton and parts of Malacca, Siam 
and Singapore, between 1807 and 1°33, and the reason there were 
none in China for the brief period referred to in the quotation, is the 
disturbed state of Canton during the war (1840-42), so that if the 
quotation is meant to convey the idea that the present number of com- 
municants and nominal Christians in China is the result of only 35 
years of labor, it is misleading. Our good brother of the Northern 
(Miss’y Ed.) says: “ We should have room for never another line 
[besides] if we were to correct all the misstatements and misappre- 


_ hensions on missions we see in the current press.” We wish we had 


a microscope of sufficient power to detect all such misstatements, and 
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some other power sufficient to eliminate them from all missionary 
periodicals. We had better have the vitality of truth in this cause 
than the short-lived sensation of falsehood. We quite agree with the 
implication that such misstatements are numerous. We find it the 
heaviest part of our labor to test the accuracy of the statements we 
find in the current press ; and, after all our care, feel in constant dan- 
ger. In the 2d number of this vol., p. 119, we were led into a big 
blunder by The Jewish World. It told us of wonderful religious 
interest among the Jews in Sweden—that 4000 Jews attended the 
Lutheran service on a single Sabbath. We have since learned that 
the largest church there holds only 2500, and at the special meeting 
in their behalf only a few Jews were present. We cannot help a cause 
so sacred by such statements. We shall thank all friends or enemies 
who will point out such misstatements in this REVIEW. 


» 


“ CONVERTS IN THE East.—Previous to 1800 not a single convert had been bap- 
tized in the East.”—Southern Missionary Herald. 


O yes, Brother Raven; thousands had been baptized long before 
that date. The first Protestant missionaries went to India in 1705, 
and baptized five adults the first year, and in about three years had a 
band of 160 converts. In 1726 they had 678 converts. Read again 
the “ Introduction of Christianity into India,” in the Missionary RE- 
VIEW, especially pp. 329 to 338, vol. I. 

And don’t confound the Presbyterian Foreign Board (North) with 
the (A. B. C. F. M.) American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, which is the foreign board of our Congregational brethren. 
By so doing you mislead your readers, on the 56th page of your Her- 
ald, reporting the Woman’s Board of Boston, with its 900 auxiliaries, 
Presbyterian, when in fact it is Congregational. If you took your 
facts from our REVIEW, p. 107, vol. IT., you will see you ignored the 
parent society (A. B. C. F. M.) there mentioned, and substituted Pres- 
byterians. Let us make all statements as reliable as possible, brother, 
and they will be all the more effective. 

You will doubtless find many opportunities to return this favor. 
Please be assured, in advance, of our best thanks if you will do so. 


“ ErRoNEous STATEMENT.—The Free Church of Scotland, with a membership 
of 1,000,000, contributes as much for missionary purposes as the whole Church of 
England, with its 12,000,000 adherents and unlimited wealth.—Sunday Magazine. 
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Will the Sunday Miiiiiine favor us with its ee for these 
figures and the truth of the statement ? 
The Free and Reformed Churches, _ combined, ply only 


| $247,177 given to foreign missions last year. The Churel Mission- 


ary Society, which is only one of several: agencies of the Church of 
England engaged in foreign missions, reported last year $1,115,00 «. 
The income of the Gospel Propagation Society of the same Church of 
England, would increase this amount to about $2,000,000, or eight times 
as much as the Free and Reformed Scotch Churches give. We shall 
know better what the other foreign agencies of the Church of England 
give annually to this work when we shall have prosecuted our re- 
searches a little further; but meantime, we venture to ask editors who 
are transferring such random statements to their pages, to test them 
first. It will be better, not only for the cause of truth, but better for 
missions also. 


“FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS OF THE M. E. Courcu.—The foreign mission re- 
ceipts of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this country reached the highest point 
in 1866, when they amounted to $686,340,” &c.—T'he Congregationalist. 


What a pity, dear Brother Dexter, your excellent and, generally, 
accurate paper should suffer in reputation from such a blunder. How 
many scores of papers will copy this statement and mislead their read- 
ers. Do you not know that our M. E. brethren never yet, in one 
year, gave half the sum you mention to foreign missions? ‘That you 
took your figures from the total receipts of their missionary society, 
which acts for both home and foreign work, expending the larger part 
of their receipts on home work? For instance, of their total appro- 
priations, $670,000, for 1879, only $272,114 are for foreign missions, 
and only a similar prepertien: of the $686,380 of 1866 was for for- 
eign missions. 

Now if you will reciprocate this favor by pointing out our blunders 
in the MissIonNARY REVIEW, for which you will find ample opportu- 
nity, the benefit will accrue to all our readers. 


The Advocate of Missions suspends, we are sorry to see. It began 
existence about the same time as the MissIonNARY REVIEW, was edited 
and published by Rev. S. A. Steel, first at Richmond, Va., then at 
Columbus, Miss. As chief reason for ceasing to be, “ failure to re- 
ceive sufficient report,” is assigned by Bro. Steel. The “Advocate of 
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Missions was a live paper, and we grieve for this evidence of lack of 
interest in missions among our M. E. brethren at the South. Bro. 


_ Steel has turned his subscription list over to the Southern Missionary 


Herald, which also is a private enterprise, started one month sooner 
than the Advocate, Bro. A. R. Raven, editor, with Rev. H. T. Hud- 
son, Rev. L.S. Burkhead, D. D., and now Rev. S. A. Steel, also, 
7 Cor. editors.” Sostrong a staff sheild make it a valuable paper, and 
we hope it will be ably sustained, and accomplish much for missions. 


LawsvuiT ABouT A Harr.—In nearly all Moslem sacred places, 
among the relics kept with special care will be found one hair, at 
least, of the prophet’s beard. The Bombay Guardian tells us that 
just at present a furious contention is raging at Madras for the custody 
of such a hair at that place. As many as six different persons claim 
the high privilege and right of custodian to this sacred hair, and 
some of them are prosecuting their claims before the High Court of 
Madras. Conceding the high honor that may attach to this office in 
the estimation of a devout Mussulman, his sense of the honor is doubt- 
less enhanced in the present case by the government allowance of Rs. 
100 per annum to the custodian; and it is a fact of very solemn im- 
port that every such allowance, whether to a Mohammedan relic or to a 
Hindu god, becomes proof positive to the devotees of those false re- 
ligions, that the professed Christian officials who grant and pay these 
allowances do so under stress of fear and reverence for these gods and 
relics. 


CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA.—The unreasoning hatred of the Chinese 
immigrants by the people of California has found expression in their 
new constitution, and in the bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. 
Slater, of Oregon. The demented are more to be pitied than those 
even whom they seek to destroy. Gen. Grant avows his conviction 
that despite all intervening agitation, the American people will extend 
to the Chinese the same justice and kindness they offer to the rest of 
the world. If they do not, they will place themselves in a position 
not at all enviable. They will inevitably be condemned by the rest 
of the world, nor less severely by their own consciences. ‘The Chinese 
have no reason to humble themselves to beg favors of any people. 


‘They have managed without foreign help or favor quite as long as any 
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of the Western nations, and show no lack of ability to do so still. 
Their severest loss and damage, in modern times, has come from the 


_vile opium forced upon them by the British. But there are plain 
indications that they will not allow even this to demoralize and ° 


destroy them. The Chinese show no lack of intellect and sterling 
ability. They understand their international rights, and will not fail 
to assert and maintain them. If British statesmen are prudent, they 
will modify their treaty stipulations with China without loss of time, 
and cease, in the interest of humanity, to force their destructive 
opium on China before they shall be compelled to stop it from humil- 
lating necessity. And if Americans are prudent, they will cease this 
senseless hate and proscription of the Chinese, while they can do so 
with some show of magnanimity ; remembering, among other things, 
three facts: (1.) With all the rest of the world open to them the 
Chinese immigrants can better do without the people of California 
than the said people can do without the Chinese. (2.) China would 
suffer immeasurably less from the banishment of every Chinaman 
from these United States, than the United States would suffer from 
the exclusion of her subjects from China. (3.) To exclude the 
heathen from our shores while sending costly missions to heathendom 
to evangelize their millions, involves a solecism which can exist only 
by turning back the whole world a full century. 


Exopus OF FREEDMEN.—This movement seems likely to result in 
relief from wrongs suffered in the South, and in improving the condi- 
tion of those who go West. It cannot fail to impose a check to 


wrongs inflicted at the South, and of those who have reached the 
West, Governor St. John testifies : ; 


“ Between three and four thousand refugees have arrived in Kansas, and have 
been distributed to various portions of the State, and with the exception of about 
200, they are now making their own living, without asking or receiving aid.” 

The Governor estimates the number at present on the banks of the 
Mississippi seeking, but refused, passage, at two to three hundred. 
The continuance or renewal of this exodus Westward, will depend 
much on two things: (1.) The treatment of the Freedmen at the 
South. (2.) The reports which find their way back to them from 
those already in Kansas. If our Southern friends are wise they will 
at once remove all cause for this exodus. 
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The National Colored Convention at Nashville, Tenn., May 6th, 1878, 
brought intelligent representatives from all parts of the South, and 
the address it adopted shows consideration, blended with earnestness — 
of purpose, which does the convention much credit. It says: | 


“Wholly unbiased by party considerations, we contemplate the lamentable polit- 
ical condition of our people * * with grave and serious apprehensions for the 
future. Having been given the ballot for the protection of our rights, we find, 
through systematic intimidation, outrage, violence and murder, our votes have been 
suppressed, and the power thus given us has been made a weapon against us. 

“The migration of the colored people now going on has assumed such proportions 
as to demand the calm and deliberate consideration of every thoughtful citizen of 
the country. It is the result of no idle curiosity or disposition to evade labor. It 
proceeds upon the assumption that there is a combination of well-planned and syste- 
matic purposes to still further abridge their rights and reduce them to a state of 
actual serfdom. If their labor is valuable it should be respected. If it be demon- 


strated that it cannot command respect in the South, there is one alternative, and 
that is to emigrate.” 


The underlying and impelling motive to this exodus is seen in the 
reply of the poor old Freedman, landing from the steamboat without 
a penny, without a crust of bread, and almost naked. When asked, 
“Old man, what do you expect to do here in Kansas; you have no 
money, no bread, no clothes, and are too old to work?” the ready 
answer was: “ Bress de Lord, massa, I ken die here in free Kansas !” 
With such a feeling in the hearts of millions, the hand of oppression 
must be stayed, or lose its occupation. 


MissIONARY LECTURERS AND LEAKAGES OF Mission FUNDS.— 
A correspondent (“Missions”), a Secretary of a foreign board, we 
understand, speaks feelingly in the N. Y. Evangelist of July 3d, of “a 
growing evil.” He says: 

“Men are entering the field as professional lecturers on missions. Several pulpits 
in the vicinity of New York have been applied for on Sabbath evenings, or monthly 
concert evenings, with the understanding that the collections shall be taken, not for 
missions, but for the lecturer. * * Shall a host of missionaries be tempted to 
leave their fields and enter upon this new line of effort at home? * * One 


reason why mission boards are crippled is that there are so many drains and leak- 
ages of their funds, so many diversions to special or personal uses.” 


With all right efforts to stop leakages, that are leakages, of mission 
funds, and to turn them all directly and effectively upon the special 
work in the mission fields, our most earnest sympathy will not be 
doubted. But this attempt to deprive one or two faithful old mis- 
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AH sionaries of the little pittance they are able to get by lectures for the : 
HT support of their families, is altogether questionable. It need hardly | 
-said-that a missionary, after 25 years’ toil in Africa, China-or 
India, cannot command a support as pastor of an American church. 
Mii! ; European missionary societies accord to all such old missionaries life 
| pensions, sufficient for comfortable support. American societies do 
not. Some of them give some support, more.or less partial, tempo- 
rary and capricious. One of them publishes a rule authorizing $700 
ai a year to a missionary and his wife, one year after returning from the 
| missionary field, and if it shall please the officers and board, and the 
missionary does not die the first year, they may continue the allowance 
($700) a second year. After that he must work, beg, have help from 
benevolent funds, or the general public, or—die. 

Now, some such faithful old missionaries, with no special eloquence 
or ability as public speakers, find their hearts still glowing with love 
for the heathen, and with vivid memories of their life-work among 

> them, and from the treasures of their own experience and knowledge, 
they are able to give their hearers more information and kindle more 
enthusiasm than the most eloquent and highly-paid Secretaries of the 
boards. One such old missionary—very likely one of those alluded 
ai to in the above extract—in a private letter to a friend, writes inci- 
ait dentally as follows, viz. : 


Hi “T spent all my salary, and more, in the mission work, expecting to spend my 
ait life in it, supported by the board. At 60 years of age, unfitted for pastoral work at 
| home, I am cast off from my appropriate work without support. My income from 
| dectures is small, not enough to support my family even decently. I am trying to 
ait trust in the Lord while I am doing good, and so far we have been fed. But I do 
q not know how long it will last,” &c. 


| We have heard associates of this old missionary, in the same mis- 
ai sion, speak of his life there as one of great fidelity and devotion to 
i} the work, nor less so that of his wife. He has, too, a paper given to 
i} him by the Secretary of his board, recognizing him as a faithful mis- 
|) hr sionary, “over 20 years in South Africa,’ and “commending him to 
il the confidence and respect of any who may desire his services in this 
country.” Shall we call the pittance of $10 or $20 given for a lec- 
ture to such a missionary a “leakage of mission funds?” It is not 
taken from the “ mission funds,” but given by the hearers, as a small 
return for the information received, and which will very likely prompt 
the same hearers to give twice or ten times more to the mission funds 
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than they would otherwise have given. We respectfully submit that: 
the true interests of foreign missions, no less than kindness and justice 


~to faithful old—-missionaries, make it the truest-wisdom in the 


churches to give them a hearty welcome, listen to their live lectures, 
and where no allowance is given to them by the boards, to extend a 
generous support in return for their lectures, feeling in so doing that 
they are giving quite as directly to the cause of foreign missions as. 
when they are giving to make up a salary of $5000 to a Secretary. 
There is such a thing as being “ penny-wise and pound-foolish,” and 
as to “drains and leakages of mission funds,” we would modestly sug- 
gest to the Hvangelist’s correspondent, and all like him, that they first. 
give attention to some of the larger ones. Let them invent some way 
to stop such leakages as that which has just occurred in the treasury 
of the Presbyterian Foreign Board by the failure of David Stuart & 
Co., or such as the recent leakage of $60,000 or $80,000 from the 
toatiaey of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society through. the 
fingers of Demond. Let them stop the annual leakage in the need- 
lessly high and numerous salaries voted to home officers in several of 
our foreign boards ; and the leakage of thousands, amounting, in case 
of two foreign boards, to hundreds of thousands of dollars, taken from 
the funds contributed for work among the heathen and used in print-. 
ing reading matter for gratuitous distribution to the pastors and Chris- 
tians of our own churches. We submit to all thoughtful and candid 
minds that here, in stopping these enormous, and, some of them, per-- 
petual, leakages, and others like them, there is work to be done which 
gives promise of hastening the world’s evangelization far more effect- 
ively than it can be done by this attempt to expedite the starvation of 
a few faithful old missionaries who must die soon anyhow. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, South, appointed 
“a committee to examine the accounts and report to the next assembly 
some plan to reduce the expenses of the benevolent committees.” Here 
is a measure for stopping leakages altogether more sensible than the 
one proposed above. It is worth noticing, too, that all salaries now 
paid by the Southern Assembly are comparatively small, their foreign 
missionary Secretary receiving only $2000, while the Northern As- 
sembly authorizes $4000 and even $5000 to a foreign Secretary, and 
yet rejects overtures from presbyteries asking reduction, without stop- 
ping to consider them. 
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Poor JoNAH.—A somewhat facetious correspondent of an exchange 
paper likens the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, in its treat- 
ment. of its late Secretary, to the heathen mariners who threw Jonah 


overboard. He says: 


“No ‘tub’ would do for the hungry whale of detraction. * * Soa live Jonah 
must be cast overboard. * * For ‘the men feared the Lord exceedingly, and of- 
fered a sacrifice unto the Lord and made vows.’ ” 


Does this writer mean to blame the mariners for “ fearmg the Lord,” 
yielding to a positive necessity and executing the purpose of God on 
Jonah for his sin? Or does he aim to bring into bolder contrast the 
ancient Jonah who, conscience-smitten at sight of the tempest his sin 
had brought on the mariners, himself insisted on their throwing him 
overboard, and these modern Jonahs who, despite the peril and loss 
they bring on churches and benevolent societies, would still cling to 
their berths and let the ship perish with all on board ? 

Tus “ REviEw’s” Facts BETTER THAN ITs ADvicE.—Bro. Dex- 
ter, of the Congregationalist, thinks this ‘‘ REVIEw is valuable for its 
facts,” but has discovered that “its advice is not infallible.’ Our advice 
which resulted in this discovery, pertained to the sending of Dr. Means 
to Europe to make inquiries as to routes and equipments for the Amer- 
ican Board’s proposed mission in Central Africa. Our language was : 
*« We venture to suggest, if any such preliminary work is to be done, 
let it by all means be done by the man who is himself to enter Africa 
and plant the new mission.” We claim no infallibility for this sug- 


gestion, and yet much experience and observation in mission work 


constrain us to adhere to it, thankful that other thoughtful minds 
view the matter much as we do. One of them, referring to the fact 
that all European geographical societies publish their proceedings, 
promptly, making known to the world all new facts and discoveries, 
and travelers lose no time in publishing their books with full details 
of their routes, equipments and experiences, bringing all desirable 
knowledge just as fully within our reach here as in Europe, adds 
forcefully, in the same letter : 


“T believe the step is unwise, and that many intelligent supporters of the board 
look upon the expense involved in sending Dr. Means to Europe in the light of 
money thrown away.” 


_ But our suggestion is based on something more important—more 
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vital to the success of the proposed mission—than money. So 
far as human agency is concerned, the great weakness and lack of 
success in some missions is owing largely to lack of proper personal 
responsibility on the part of the workers. Grand exceptions to this 
remark are such cases as Judson, Duff and some others, who were 
thrown upon their own resources, or left to their own plans, and 
wrought out corresponding résults which have revived and enlarged 
the faith of the church and blest the world; but the management of 
some of our missionary boards greatly weakens this sense of personal 
responsibility, leading missionaries to feel, not that they are to obey 
the orders of Christ, and be responsible directly to Him, but that they 
must be careful to take just the equipments and follow just the path 
pointed out by some Secretary or leader, and leave the responsibility 
of success or failure to him—a condition of things which in itself 
goes far to ensure failure. .We repeat, then, with all proper emphasis, 
let the man who makes the preliminary arrangements, be the one to 
enter Africa and plant the new mission. Fancy the man who sent 
Stanley to find Livingstone, first sending some other person to make 
inquiries and ascertain the best routes and equipments for such an ex- 
pedition, and then making over his knowledge, observations and 
views to Stanley, with explicit directions to follow prescribed plan and 
route. ‘he world may be thankful Stanley was left to his own good 
sense and judgment, as also Livingstone, before him. 


NEED OF EcoONOMY AND SELF-DENIAL.—The following paragraph 


of a note addressed.to a Christian friend, incidentally presents a thought 
that will do no harm if soberly weighed by other minds, viz. : 


“ Engrossed as you are in public cares and duties, and accustomed to think and 


speak of financial matters by thousands, hundreds of thousands and millions of dol-. 


lara, I cannot expect you to sympathize readily in my views of economy and self- 
sacrifice as indispensably necessary to the success of our efforts to evangelize this 
world. And yet no one can understand why the Son of God ‘became poor,’ chose 
poor fishermen for Apostles, left them as He found them, fishing for their daily 
food, giving them no salaries or means of support, even when commanding them to 
go the world over and ‘disciple all nations,’ without gaining some, at least dim, ap- 
prehension of the necessity of these elements of economy and self-denial in the pros- 
ecution of this foreign missionary work. Without more of these elements in the 
management of our mission boards; without more of them in the spirit and prac- 
tice of the workers at home and abroad, how are we ever to raise the present 
2000 ordained foreign missionaries of all Christendom to the more than 80,000 
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needed, and the present $6,C00,000 contributions of all Christendom to the more 
than $320,000,000 needed every year in the work of foreign missions before we can 
hope to see the 800,000,000 ‘of our race still unevangelized, effectually reached by 
the Gospel ?” 


The Evangelical Protestant Union is a new organization in the 


Church of England, opposed to ritualism. 


AFRIcA.—The Bishop of Sierra Leone, on a recent visitation, con- 
firmed 563 candidates. 


“ Captain Hart,” a native chief and trader of Bonny, West Africa, 


formerly a great persecutor of the converts, just before dying, in April 


last, directed the destruction of the idols. Archdeacon Crowther 
writes, on the second day after his death : : 


“Early this morning they began to destroy the jujus. * * The poor gods and 
godesses are having very hard times.” 


After describing the quantities of idols broken or thrown into the 
river, it is added : 
“ The destruction of the idols is the work of the heathen themselves. The con- 


verts take no part in it, though they have rescued some to bring them in triumph to 
the mission-house.” 


Zutu Martyr.—An old Zulu, on being warned of the peril 
involved in becoming a Christian in Cetewayo’s territory, is said to 
have replied: ‘I fear not death if I may learn more of such love as 
that of the Saviour.” The King’s sentence against all converts was 
delayed a little, but a soldier soon came to his hut and summoned him 
to come out for execution. He begged a few moments to talk with 
God, and while praying for the King and his people, the impatient 
soldier killed him with his assagai. 


PROPOSED SAHARA SEA.—The Sahara, 3000 miles long from west 
to east, and 1000 miles wide from Barbary to Soudan, is the largest 
desert known. It is said to have been once connected with the Atlan- 
tic by a narrow channel only 12 miles long, making it an inland sea, 
that sand gradually filled the channel, and the great heat of a vertical 
sun evaporating the water left the basin the immense desert it now is. 


It is now proposed to open the old channel, or cut a new one from the 


Mediterranean, and restore the sea as it was before the time of Diodo- 
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rus Siculus. M. de Lesseps is reported to have said that the work is 
less difficult than was that of the Suez Canal. We need not speculate 
_ on the results of such a work till we see it in progress, 


ScHooL OPENED AT MIDNAPORE, INDIA.—The Rev. J. 
L. Phillips, D. D., who sailed last October on his return to India, 
while here on furlough resting and recruiting, succeeded in raising 
$25,000 for a school in which to train: native pastors and preachers. 
We are glad to learn that he has opened the school with 18 pupils, 
and that it gives promise of valuable service in promoting the effi- 
ciency and success of the mission. 


RETRENCHMENT.—We are sorry to see the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society have felt constrained to vote the detention 
at home for the present of seven approved and ordained candidates, 
who “ were ardently hoping to be sent out the ensuing autumn.” 


Nias Mission.—The island of Nias, about 60 miles west of Suma- 
tra, is said to have a population of some 250,000. The Bhrenish 
Missionary Society has three German missionaries laboring on the 
island, and one of them recently visited the King, Oroisa. He found 
the people cutting out a golden crown for their king. When they 
understood the object of his visit they treated him kindly, and told 
him if he would stay there they would make him also a gold crown. 
The king is favorable, though not a Christian, and the head man con- 
fesses his faith, asks baptism, and tries to preach the gospel to his 
countrymen. | 


PERSECUTION.—“ Another sad outrage has been perpetrated upon 
native Christians of the C. M.S., at a place called Yik-kan, China.” 


MADAGASCAR—SON OF THE PRIME MINISTER.—The decided 
Christian influence of the Prime Minister of Madagascar is well 
known. He sent his son, a youth of some 19 years, now, to England 
in 1872, for education. Rapmeelina (the lad’s name) was entrusted to 
the directors of the L. M. S., and placed in the “ New College School.” 
Here he made fair progress in study, developed marked amiability of 
disposition, and recently professed his faith in Christ.and joined the | 
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AG church. But the English climate has been too severe for him, and it 
Hi has been thought best for him to return to his native island, for which 
Batt --~-he embarked, with his tutor, November 28th, 1878. 


Mi : The following recent proclamation by the Queen of Madagascar is 
worthy of record : 

i “TI thank God very much because the Gospel of Jesus Christ has entered my 
a land and my kingdom, to make wise my people, to make them know God, that they 


ail may at last obtain everlasting life. On account of this protection which I have got 
ait. from God, and which I see is very good, I rest my kingdom upon God.” 


hi ONE WoMAN oF InpIA.—Mrs. Milne, of Calcutta, writes : 


“We have at present among us a young Mahratta lady of twenty-one, who has 
been addressing large gatherings of students and others on various subjects. Last 
Thursday week she gave an address in the Free Church College, on sanscrit litera- 
ture. At the close of the meeting she was presented with a eopy of the Mahabharat. 
In this country, where native ladies live such secluded lives, not even being allowed 
to appear in public, Roma Bac is quite a phenomenon. She is not a Christian, but 
a Brahminee. Yet who can tell whether God may not have some gracious purpose 
in connection with her, in endowing her with such brilliant talents, and in bringing 
her into contact with many a disciple of the Lord Jesus in this heathen land. A 
good many friends here are praying for her conversion.” 


Of another native woman of Orissa she writes: 


“ A native Christian lady of the highest rank keeps up with her son in his studies, 
‘both in English and Bengali, and every day is his patient and loving helper, while 
| her refinement and gentle ways have the most salutary influence over him. * * 
till Already intelligence in the wives of the native gentlemen is bringing forth its natu- 
ral fruit—respect and love for them.” 


Young Prince Napoleon has been killed by a Zulu. It is said that 
aii Chaka, the founder of the Zulu nation, last century, when listening to 
wi | shipwrecked English seamen telling of the rising fame and fortunes of 
Hit the first Napoleon, was fired with an ambition to become the Napoleon 


of South Africa. Chaka little dreamed then that one of his dusky 
warriors under his own nephew would extinguish the line of that 
Napoleon ! 


Opium TRADE WITH CHINA.—It is known that the British India 
Government holds a monopoly of this trade, and conducts both the 
growing and selling of opium in the interest of its revenue—that this 
trade was forced upon China against her will by the British govern- 
ment at the cost of the blood and treasure involved in what have been 
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properly called the ‘Opium Wars ”—that when the enormity of this 
trade is pointed out by philanthropists, the only excuse and defense 


by British statesmen. is, “we cannot dispense with the revenue it~ 


brings.” This revenue averages about $40,000,000 a year; and for 
these “ wages of unrighteousness ” the British government persists in 
this horrid crime. And yet Samuel S. Mander and Hon. Sir Edward 
Fry, in their recent essays on this trade, have shown conclusively 
that the fiscal loss to British India and interests involved in it exceeds 
all this gain in revenue, besides the loss of life in India from famines 
resulting from its growth there, and the terrible wretchedness, disease 
and death caused by it in China. When will Great Britain learn that 
“ righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people?” 


VII.--LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES AND OTHRES. 


BANISHMENT OF THE REV. W. HOLLAND FROM FERNANDO PO. 


“ Editor Missionary Review : 

‘REV. AND DEAR SIR—I send you an account of the banishment of the 
Rev. W. Holland, by the Spanish government, from the island of Fernando 
Po. Since the return of Mr. Holland, the only other missionary, Rev. R. S. 
Blackburn, a young man of great promise, has succumbed to the work and the 
deadly climate ; and so the mission is left without a missionary. 

‘The Conference which has just closed its sittings has resolved to send out 
at once the Rev. W. B. Luddington and his devoted wife. They are to sail 
from England on the Ioth inst. Also, the foreign office in England is asking 
that Mr. Holland may return to his work. The committee awaits decision 
from Madrid. Yours, truly, 

“ London, Eng., July 8th, 1378. WILLIAM CutTTs, Sec.” 


Our readers will peruse this account with more prayerful interest if they refer 


- again to our notice of the Foreign Work of the Primitive Methodists, p. 153 of 


this Vol. (II.) of the Review. 
MR. HOLLAND’S ACCOUNT 


Of his banishment, with preliminary and attending circumstances, as sent to 
the editor of the Primitive Methodist, is as follows: 


“My DEAR Mr. HurpD—By this time the fact of the sudden and unexpected 
return to England of my wife and self will be pretty extensively known, and, 
naturally enough, wonder will be felt as to its cause. Will you, then, kindly 
allow me, through your paper, to give a statement of the grievances and annoy- 
ances which ultimately culminated in my banishment from Fernando Po? . 

‘Your readers will probably know that since, in 1870, in response to a press- 
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ing and numerously signed petition from the inhabitants of Santa Isabel, we 
commenced a mission there, we have had no serious troubles save one until 


1877. The exception above referred to wasin 1872, when the Governor then 


in office closed our day-school, which was, however, re-opened through the 
kind interference of Earl Granville. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR BREAKS UP THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


“In 1877 Captain Salgado came into place and power. At first His Excel- 
lency and Mr. Burnett, my immediate predecessor, were on terms of iritimacy, 
spending hours in company and pleasant conversation, until, one Sunday 
afternoon, when, without a word of warning, he (the Governor) walked up to 
the door of the school-room, and asked by what authority the school was being 
held, intimating that it must cease from that day forward. During the early 
part of the week Mr. Burnett sought and obtained an interview with His Excel- 
lency, pleaded on behalf of Sunday-schools, and, among other things, the fact 
of their being, not only an institution of the various branches of the Protestant 
Churches, but also of the Roman Catholic. The Governor’s reply, I am told, 
was, ‘Mr. Burnett, I.have lived in London for three years, and I assure you 
there is not a Sunday-school in London.’ The verbal order of the previous 
Sunday was followed by a written one to the same effect, and hence the 
school, which had been held uninterruptedly since 1870, became a thing of the 
past. I ought, perhaps, just to mention that, on the Sunday following that of 
the Governor's visit to the school, Mr. Burnett announced from the pulpit, in 
the morning, there would be no school that afternoon. He hoped, however, 
His Excellency might yet see his way clear to allow of its being re-opened, &c. 
This simple, unoffensive announcement brought from the Governor a despatch, 
on the Monday, demanding to know what had been said. The demand was 
complied with, and nothing more was heard of it. When, on my.arrival in 
the island, I went up to the Government House, accompanied by Mr. Burnett, 
to present myself, we heard several things in conversation that awakened our 
fears, and felt sure there was trouble in store for us. Although no prohibitory 
commands were given, objection was taken to the notice board fixed on the 
end of the building, ‘ Zion Primitive Methodist Chapel, 1875,’ and we at once 
removed it. 

FORBIDS RINGING THE CHURCH BELL. 


. ‘*T was next ordered to cease ringing the church bell, partly because it was 
a ‘public manifestation,’ and partly because its sound was at times heard 
simultaneously with that of the ‘ official church,’ and hence was likely to con- 
fuse the worshipers in the latter. I at once, taking a ladder, tied up the rope, 
lest friend or foe should ring it and bring me into difficulties. Anxious to keep 
within the law—of which I had received a copy—I brought before his Excel- 
lency our manner of burying the dead, and elicited the following instructions : 
I might take the body into the church, but must not keep it there mofe than 
fifteen minutes. Friends might follow the corpse, but not in ‘military order; ’ 
and, lest I should give offence, I at once abstained from either going to the 
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house of the deceased or joining in the procession, but met the corpse at the 


grave -side. 
DISALLOWS MRS. H.’S CLASS OF GIRLS. 


“ At that time Mrs. Holland had a most interesting class of native girls, of 


which she was very fond, who came together three or four afternoons in the 
week to learn sewing and other domestic arts, ahd also to readthe Bible. I 
submitted this class to the notice of his Excellency, for the purpose of securing 
his approval of it, but he called it ‘a meeting,’ and disallowed it. I asked ifit 
were not better that the girls should come and learn to sew, with other useful 
domestic arts, that they might be better wives and mothers, than for them to 
grow up in ignorance. A shrug of the shoulders was the only answer, and the 


class, as such, became numbered amongst the other dead privileges. At that. 


time all the children were compelled to attend the Spanish school in the morn- 
ing, but were permitted to attend ours in the afternoon, if so inclined. The 
Governor's custom was either to go or send into the Government sch dol in the 
morning, compare the list of names with those in actual attendance, send the 
list down to our school in the afternoon, and. if it were found there was one 
child present who had been absent in the morning, the parents or guardians 
were called to account, and a notice was posted up that, if the parents did not 
send their children punctually and regularly in the morning, he should compel 
their attendance all day. We knew what that meant, and in a few weeks our 
worst fears were realized by the threat being carried into effect. Thus, all the 
children being compelled to attend fhe Spanish school morning and evening, 
ours was necessarily closed. 


BREAKS UP SINGING CLASS. 


“As the time was drawing near for our annual missionary meeting, we 
thought it would add to its interest and profit by having a few special hymns 
for the occasion. I explained my wish on the Sunday, and asked if the young 
people especially, but any who liked, would meet me in the church the follow- 
ing Friday, at6 p.m. A number came, both children and adults, and we had 
a most interesting practice for an hour. The next week several of the adults 
and children known to have been present were summoned to appear one by 
one before the Governor, and were questioned, their answers being written 
down, and they required to sign the document. Last of all I was sent for, for 
the same purpose. I, however, declined signing, unless the Governor would 
show me wherein I had broken the law, which states that Dissenters, the same 


as Roman Catholics, shall enjoy inside the walls of temple or cemetery, the in- 


violability of the constitution, as granted by the constitution. 1 am not sure of 
the exact wording, but I have given the substance of the law. He was either 
unable or unwilling to point to any breach of the law; and I, feeling sure that 
document was to be used as an instrument against me (which opinion H. B. M. 
Acting Consul joined in) persistently refused to sign. I was threatened with 
fine, imprisonment, &c., but have heard nothing more of it, though it happened 
in 1877. About the middle of 1878 the young man playing the harmonium in 
the church, Mr. J. A. Barleycorn, held a singing-practice in his own house on 
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Thursday evenings. I advised him to bring the matter before the Governor's 
notice, lest he should get into trouble. He did so, and after receiving a brief 
lecture on the folly of Protestantism, was told he could have the practice, but 
must not have more than fifteen or sixteen present at one time; and he must, 
moreover, have it on Sunday afternoons, as on Thursday evenings some poor 
man, returning home from work tired and sleepy, might be disturbed by the 
singing, and this while other men were allowed to congregate, and drum and 
drink, and dance and shout the live-long night, utterly destroying all hope of 
sleep or rest in the neighborhood, the Governor at times countenancing the 
roystering by his presence. However, according to the. Governor's wish, the 
singing class met on Sunday afternoons for a few weeks; but one Monday 
morning Mr. Barleycorn was sent for by his Excellency, who demanded what 
was the meaning of the noise heard in his house the day before. Full of sur- 
prise, he reminded the Governor of the previous visit, and of the permission 
granted, with all its attendant circumstances. The Governor said he had never 
given permission; indeed, till the day before, he knew nothing at all about it. 
And then, with certainly by no means complimentary remarks about the Bar- 
leycorns as ‘ Protestant heretics,’ and threats that unless they were very careful 
they would be driven from the island, he disallowed the class. Mr. Barleycorn 
came to be full of trouble. I said, ‘ Never mind, you shall go inside the church 
and practice ; he can’t interfere with you there.’ I afterwards thought it would 
perhaps be as well just to mention it tothe Consul. I did so, and he promised, 
as the most peaceful way, to ask the Governor’s permission. He asked, and 
the immediate reply was, ‘ Certainly, Mr. Hopkins, I have nothing to do with 
what Mr. Holland does inside the church.’ Consul came down and told me 
the result, and I conveyed the gladdening information to Mr. Barleycorn. Next 
morning I was summoned to appear before his Excellency. ‘ You have been 
speaking to the Consul about a singing practice?” ‘Ihave.’ ‘Are you aware 
that in so doing you acted wrongly?’ ‘Iam not aware of it.’ ‘ Well, you 
have nothing to do with the Consul, nor he with you, because you live on shore 
(this he has told me time after time). You should have applied to me.’ Act- 
ing on the axiom, ‘ No time like the present,’ I at once asked if we should be 
allowed to have the practice? ‘No. There were schools for teaching A, B, C, 
&c., schools for teaching music, &c.; that would be a ‘‘ school for harmony,” 
and, as such, was not allowed ’ 


INTERDICTS EVENING SERVICES. 


‘‘Soon after the above happened we were surprised by the presence of his 
Excellency at all our evening meetings, class-meetings, prayer-meetings, and 
preaching services. We had before had the constable there so frequently as to 
become quite accustomed to it ; but the presence of the Governor filled us with 
wonder and fear. We knew it forboded something bad; what, we could not 
conjecture, until the following Thursday, when the news reached us that the 
constable was going round the town, bell in hand, commanding all people to 
go and read a notice just pasted up. We secured a translation, which was: 
‘Be it known to the public from date, that no meeting is to take place after 
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sunset until its rising next morning; and the Government thinks fit to prohibit 
the meetings of the English Methodists between the hours of seven and eight 


; o'clock, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. By command of the 
Governor of this Colony, 19th September, 1878. ALEJANDO ARIAS SALGADO.’ 


Thus our evening services shared the fate of our schools, and we began to 
wonder if the next blow would absolutely close the church. It did not quite, 
but approached very near it. 


PREVIOUS SUCCESS OF THE MISSION. 


‘‘ Before, however, referring to the closing act of this painful drama, I should 
like just to refer to the George’s Bay and Bassupu Missions. It will be remem- 
bered by your readers that the mission at George’s Bay was commenced by 
Mr. Maylott in 1871; that up to the time of our going the Boobees were in the 
most debasing ignorance; that we obtained a grant of land from the Spanish 
Government, built premises, commenced Sabbath and week-day schools, estab- 
lished regular religious services, and have been favored with much real pros- 
perity, a number of the youths being able to read, write, &c., over twenty meet- 
ing regularly in class, about a dozen of whom, after due examination, have 
been publicly baptized into the Christian faith. Indeed, in my opinion, George's 
Bay is one of the most interesting and, taking all things into account, most 
prosperous missions in the Connection. The change in the appearance, the 
manners, the morals of many of the natives is marvelous. Well, some time 
ago the Governor sent the gunboat round to the Bay, and Mr. Burnett was sum- 
moned to appear on board before the captain, and questioned respecting his 
work. He explained frankly and fully what he was doing among the people. 
The gunboat returned to town, and an order was sent to Mr. Burnett to cease 
all religious worship and all teaching. He wrote back, saying, in that case, 
his remaining there was useless. He should, therefore, return to Europe, and, 
either in London or Madrid, seek redress. In reply he obtained permission to 
resume his duties as pastor; but by no means was he to have any school for 
the young. Thus our main hope of usefulness amongst that people was de- 
stroyed. In 1873 the government of Spain, through the Governor then in 
office, gave us two hectaries of land at Bassupu, a native town about four and 
a-half miles from Santa Isabel. Here, as at George’s Bay, we built a house, 
commenced schools and religious worship under the care of a native assistant, 
who continued to live and labor there till the accession to office of Captain Sal- 
gado, who, having interfered with us in Santa Isabel and George's Bay, turned 
his attention to Bassupu, and several times sent up the constable to spy and 
see that the law was kept. Thus—Mr. Brown not being allowed to preach, for 
we had no special building for that purpose, nor teach, for all schools on the 
island were closed—I deemed it prudent to recall him, and he is now assisting 
in Santa Isabel, while the property in Bassupu is going to decay. 


WHY BANISHED. 


‘‘ And now I come to the circumstances immediately connected with my ban- 
ishment by the Commissary. I received an order to erect a fence in front of 
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our church ida Isabel. I at once called upon the Governor, acknowledged 
the receipt of the order, promising that it should receive immediate attention, 
and asked him to have the kindness to send some one down to mark out the 
line of the intended fence. To that he replied, ‘Not-at all necessary.’ I put 
up a fence, a good one—indeed, the best in the town—and, for at least two- 
thirds of the distance, it was in the line of the old decayed one. Immediately 
in front of the building the limits of our property were not very clearly defined ; 
but I used my best judgment so as to prevent our encroaching on the public 
road, and in a month or so the fence was finished, painted, &c. But it was 
found the carpenter had ignorantly made the three gates leading to different 
parts of the building to swing outside the fence, and I was commanded to alter 
them, which I did. Then came an order to alter the whole fence, 180 feet long, 
as it was said to encroach upon the public road. The-.road was, on an aver- 
age, about eighty feet wide, with very little traffic on it. I consulted our old 
and kind friend, A. Struthers, Esq , another of our merchants, and H. B. M. 
Acting Consul, C. H. Taite, Esq. The advice of each was, ‘ Do nothing with- 
out a written order.’ I then waited on the Governor, and said I had done all I 
could according to the best of my knowledge. He had ordered me to erect a 
fence; I had obeyed; I had begged him to show me where to erect it, and he 
had refused. What more could I have done? In reply to all this, he said he 
had never given any such order. That, I pleaded, only showed more clearly 
the importance of my having a written order. I also reminded him of the fact 
of his having, in his walks, passed the spot daily, seen the progress of the 
work, ‘from the digging of the first post-hole to the putting on of the last bit 
of paint;’ but he had not said a word in objection until the whole was com- 
pleted. His reply was, if he saw a man doing wrong it was not for him to stop 
him, but wait till the wrong was committed, and then punish. Well, I said, 
vexatious and expensive though it was, if he would give me a written order to 
save me from any further trouble, and justify the outlay of money, for I had 
‘not a government at my back to draw upon,’ I would submit. He said he 
could give me a written order if he liked, but did not choose to do so, and if I 
did not alter the fence he should pull it down. Shortly after, feeling our need 
of a little change and rest, my wife and self, availing ourselves of the kindness 
of Capt. Heron, went over to Victoria in H. M. S. Seagull, and remained there 
a fortnight. On our return we found the whole fence, with the exception of the 
gate at one end and the extreme post at the other, taken down. We found, 
also, a writ, detailing the whole circumstance, and threatening that, in case I 
persisted in my negative conduct, I should ‘be banished within forty-eight 
hours as a warning to less important and less civilized inhabitants.’ I remem- 


bered the threats given to the brethren in 1872, those given to myself in 1877, 
and attached little importance to what was now threatened; but on the 31st of 
December, ten months after it was issued, I received a writ of banishment, 
ordering me to quit the island within forty-eight hours, and on the 2d of January 
_I received my passport and 30s. to pay my fare; this money I declined keep- 
ing, and on the 3d of January, that being my earliest opportunity, I left Fer- 
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nando Po in the Lorinda. The above are a few of the troubles through which 
we have passed. To mention all the petty annoyances we have suffered would 
be impossible. Indeed, each day has found us anxiously wondering what new 
grievance the next would bring, sometimes receiving orders one day to do a 
thing, and the next to let it alone. It is needless to say that, in my hurried 
expulsion, both myself and the committee suffer financially as well as in other 
senses ; but the matter having passed into the hands of Her Majesty’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, we hope redress will be obtained, not only for our sakes, 

but for the sake of our members and hearers in Santa Isabel, who have been 
reasoned with, ridiculed, reproached, and threatened. They were told all we 
missionaries went for was money ; all that our committee sent us for was money ; 
that should Spain give up the island and take away her money, we should 
quickly follow ; also for the sake of the British subjects whose liberties are se- 
riously curtailed. Indeed, I am the fourth British subject banished within the 
last few months, while for twenty-one years previous not one had been ban- 
ished. Only a day or two prior to my departure I was congratulating myself 
on being amongst the few who had not been fined ; for the most trivial offence, 
such as putting the door at the wrong end of the house, or getting out of the 
boat at the wrong end of the beach, &c., was sufficient to incur a fine, I hope, 
also, for the heathen in the bush, for whose education and Christianization 
nothing is done save what is done by us, redress will be secured and a repeti- 
tion of the scenes of the past eighteen months prevented. And I trust that, in 
the present painful circumstances connected with our Fernando Po Mission, 
our friends will not be wanting in the sympathy, liberality, and prayerfulness 
which the case so strongly pleads for. 

‘Very faithfully yours, WILLIAM HOLLAND.” 


Fernando Po is on the west coast of Africa, between the mouths of the Ga- 
boon and Niger, about 4° North latitude. That such Spanish rulers are dis- 
gracing themselves and their government, sinking to a grade far below the 
heathen rulers of China, Siam and other heathen lands, is too obvious to need 
remark. Is our United States government represented by any agent on that 
island? Will Great Britain and other Protestant countries hold amicable rela- 
tions with such rulers? Is there not work here for the Evangelical Alliance? 
We rejoice in the decision of the committee promptly to reinforce, and sustain 
the mission. Let not the sympathy and prayers of Christian hearts be want- 
ing in this emergency. 


VIII.--SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


THE Rev. J. A. and Mrs. Lamb sailed from Liverpool April 5th, 1879, for 
Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

The Rev. A. and Mrs. Mencies and Mrs. Handford sailed for Mombassa 
April 21st, 1879. 

The Rev. F. Bellamy sailed for Palestine es 16th, +1879. 


- 
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The Rev. V. C. Sim and Mr. Spendlove sailed for Red River May 3d, 1879. 

Rev. Wm. and Mrs. A. Fair, returning to Western Africa, sailed from New 
York June 14th, 1879. | 

Rev. Charles Bishop and Rev. Milton S. Vail are to sail from San Francisco 
August 15th, 1879, for Japan. 

The Rev. Thomas and Mrs. Rowlands, and Miss Mary Amelia Cockin sailed 
for Madagascar May 16th, 1879. 

Bro. and Sr. Hilbig, Bro. Zucher and Sr. Foged, sailed from Copenhagen 
for Greenland March roth, 1879. 

Bro. and Sr. Gysin, Bro. and Sr. F. A. Richter, and Sr. M. Bartels sailed 
from Holland for Surinam April 15th, 1879. 


Rev. E. T. Doane, reappointed to Micronesia, sailed from Honolulu June 
10th, 1879. 


IX.--DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


THE venerable Bishop Gobat died May 11th, 1879, after 18 years’ service as 
missionary and 33 years as Bishop of Jerusalem. He wasa native of Berne, 
student at Basle, and a minister in Lutheran orders, but studied a few months 
in the C. M. S.’s Institution at Islington in 1825, whence he sailed the same 
year for Abyssinia. After ten years of severe trials and difficulties he returned 
to Europe and labored mostly at Malta, till that station was abandoned, in 1843. 
In 1846 he was nominated by the King of Prussia to be Bishop of Jerusalem, 
in succession to Dr. Alexander, just deceased. He received English orders, 
was consecrated by Archbishop Sumner, and filled this office acceptably to the 
time of his death. 

Rev. Thomas S. Williamson, D. D., died June 24th, 1879, at St. Peter's, 
Minn., in his 80th year, having been 46 years a missionary to the Indians. He 
and Dr. Riggs had just completed a translation of the Bible into the Dakota 
language. 

Rev. Samuel Hasell, 16 years missionary in Bengal, India, and since then 
Association and Central Secretary of the C. M. S., died of apoplexy June 5th, 
1879, aged 58 years, most highly esteemed and greatly regretted. 

Mrs. Emily F. Tracy died at Tirapuvanam at 17th, 1879, after 42 years of 
faithful service in the Madura Mission. 

Charles S. Shelton, M. D. died in Jersey City, N. J., May 21st, 1879. He was 
many years a medical missionary in Madura, India. 

Mrs. Jerusha Chamberlain died June 27th, 1879, at Quincy, Mass., at the 
ripe age of 92 years and 7 months. She was one of the first party of mission- 
aries to the Sandwich Islands, sailing October 21st, 1819, and her wise counsel 
and hopeful spirit had much to do with the founding and success of the mis- 
sion. 

Miss: Maria C. Manning, of the Karen nen Burmah, died July 1oth, 1879, 
in Warwick, Mass. 


The Rev. Elijah Bew died March 2 sth, 1879, at Kimberley, South Africa. 
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Miss Susan B. Higgins died July 3d at Tokio, Japan; only nine months 
since she sailed for that field. | 

The Rev. J. M. Phillippo died May 11th, 1879, on the Island of Jamaica, 
where he had labored more than 50 years. ‘‘ His life has been a long scene of 
devotedness, consistency and usefulness.” 

Bro. M. C. Bramburg, died in Surinam February 2d, 1879, after 27 years of 
service. | 

Sr. C. E. Morish, of St. Thomas Mission, died at Nazareth, Pa., March 31st, 


1879. | 


X.---BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies, by Robert N. Cust. 
pp. 198: London, 1878. 

In the 1st No., vol. II., of this REVIEW, p. 63, we spoke of the Orzental Se- 
ries in process of publication by Messrs. Triibner & Co., of London, England. 
The volume there mentioned as soon to issue on the Languages of the Last 
Indies has not disappointed expectations. It takes a broad survey of the cog- 
nate languages of India and bordering regions, from Madagascar to Java and 
Formosa, extending as far north as Afghanistan. Mr. Cust groups the lan- 
guages into eight classes, or families, viz.: Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, Tibeto- 
Burman, Khasi, Tai, Mon-anam and Malayan. Under the several branches 
of these classes he ranges from 1 to 24 distinct languages—243 in all; accord- 
ing to each language, from I to 125 dialects—296 in all, making the languages 
and dialects amount together to 539—a fact worthy of consideration by those 
who are looking and praying for the evangelization of these multifarious peo- 
ples. 

To the herculean work of classifying these languages and dialects Mr. Cust 
has brought the experience gained in 25 years’ service in India, with a 
knowledge of six European and as many Oriental languages, and an amount 
of patient and persevering enthusiasm which can best be appreciated by those 
who study his work. He accords due credit to the missionaries, as having done 
more than any and all others in this line of studies ; and no wonder, as their 
sacred calling brings into exercise the highest and most effective inspirations 
and motives for thoroughly mastering the languages which are to be their me- 
dium for communicating the divine message of the Gospel to the ignorant and 
perishing millions who speak them. Hence Mr. Cust well says: 


‘“ The silent and unobtrusive labors of the missionaries, and behind them, of 
the Great British and Foreign Bible Society, must be fostered, encouraged by 
grants-in-aid, and duly noticed every year. * * The missionary able to 
speak the languages of the people, and teach the arts of peace, armed with the 
translation of the Bible in the language of the people, may prove to be the best 
pioneer of civilization among the wild tribes of the frontiers of Bengal, Assam 
and Burma. The soldier with his periodical expeditions, burning villages and 
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slaughtering ignorant savages, has failed. The civil officer, with his inelastic 
law and his uncompromising revenue demand, has not succeeded. Let us try 
what the missionary, with the translation of the Bible in one hand, and ifnple- 
ments of agriculture and domestic manufacture-in the other, can do towards 
the pacification, civilization and Christianizing of wild Nomads living on a 
Jhum system of cultivation and raids on their neighbors.” 


We do not wonder that since his retirement from the civil service in India 
the Church Missionary Society has enlisted Mr. Cust in its Executive Commit- 
tee. The sound judgment and India experience of such a man must be inval- 
uable in helping to the right conduct of its foreign missions. Why is it that 
our American foreign boards and societies seldom or never utilize such expe- 
rience and knowledge for the wiser and more efficient conduct of their mis- 
sions? We have Christian laymen who have spent years in China, India and 
elsewhere, especially among some of our Indian tribes at the West; and scores 
of veteran missionaries who have labored in the foreign fields from Io to 30 
and 40 years. Why are few or none of these men elected into the Executive 
Committees of these boards? The example of European societies in this re- 
gard is well worthy of imitation. ) 


The Story of the Fuh-Kien Mission of the Church Missionary Soctety, by 
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| Eugene Stock, with maps and 34 illustrations: London, 1877. 


On the 82d page of the first volume of this REVIEW, we gave the missionary 
Statistics of this province. A glance at those statistics shows that the Church 
Missionary Society is only ome of seven societies whose missionaries are labor- 
ing in that province. Two of these have severally more communicants in 
their churches than has the Church Missionary Society ; and yet the Editorial 
Secretary of this society, from the journals and letters of its missionaries in 
that province, has compiled a volume of 272 pages, full of interest to all read- 
ers, ‘‘graphic, faithful and valuable,’’ The work has been accomplished 
largely by native Christians, half the 25 years of the mission’s existence only 
one European missionary being on the ground. The communicants in the 
churches of this society were 800 in 1877, with about 1400 nominal Christians. 
This Fuh-Kien mission of the Church Missionary Society was begun in 1850, 
and in 1860, after ten years of labor, ~of¢ one convert had been won to Christ ; 
and it was only the earnest pleading of the solitary missionary that prevented 
the Home Committee from abandoning it as a barren field. His plea led them 
to spare it a little longer, and during the ensuing year converts began to come 
out and avow their faith in Christ. The character of the converts, in their in- 
dependence and self-support, and in their readiness to endure suffering even 
unto death, rather than deny Christ, places them in the forefront of Christian 
believers. Even when beaten, plundered, and obliged to flee, instead of prose- 
cuting their persecutors, they have prayed for them. 


Ladies’ Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church, (Auxiliary to the 


_ flome and Foreign Boards.)—This is an organization of eleven (from 1868) 


years’ standing, having already done good service, both for the home and for- 
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eign work of the church. The wisdom of a plurality of such organizations 
in the same tefritory, in whole or in part, and serving the same church, might 
well be called in question, in case they involved any additional expense in 
their administration. But of this Ladies’ Board of Missions we are glad to see _ 
the explicit statement, ‘‘Our organization ts a purely ne one, with no 
expense for rent or salaries.” 

The multiplication of societies which consume funds on new swarms of offi- 
cial agents and clerks, is an evil to be deprecated, and against which all pastors 
_ and the whole’church should be on their guard. This evil not only consumes. 
on official agents funds contributed for teaching the Gospel to the ignorant and 
perishing, but it discourages and disaffects multitudes of humble Christians, 
and prevents them from giving at all; when, but for this, their unchecked 
Christian sympathies would bring, in small flowing streams, very large supplies 
for the sacred work of making known the Gospel to the perishing. God bless 
and prosper every organization for Christian work that incurs ‘‘ no expense for 
rent or salaries.’’ The President of this Ladies’ Board of Missions is Mrs. 
James Lorimer Graham,.48 W. Tenth street, New York; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Charles P. Hartt, 23 Centre street, New York. 


Our Gold Mine ; the Story of American Baptist Missions in India, by Mrs. 
Ada C. Chaplin, author of “Christ’s Cadets,” &c. Published by W. G. Cor- 
thell, Boston, Mass., 1879. 

To minds possessing even moderate interest in the work of foreign missions 
this volume is more engrossing than any fiction ever yet written. Where the 
author gained her intimate and generally accurate knowledge and grasp of the 
vital elements of the false religions that come in her way, we know not. She 
develops her knowledge, not in dull philosophical disquisitions, but in brief, 
incidental sentences, which come like rifts in cloud-banks, letting in gleams of 
sunshine, revealing hill and dale and frightful chasms before invisible, As an 
instance of what we mean, take the author’s answer to Kate’s question as to 
one of the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism, viz.: ‘‘ What is Nirvana ?”’ 
page 25. | 

Ans.—“‘ Anything you please, almost. To Buddha himself it meant, per- 
haps, not quite annihilation, but something so much like it that our best schol- 
ars are puzzled to define the difference. In Buddha's own words, ‘it is neither 
being nor nothing.’ It has the same meaning to many of the mogt intelligent 
Buddists of to-day. Others speak of it as the incomprehensible—the thing 
which is, but is not anywhere, which no one can understand. To others it © 
means rest, freedom from thought, care, pain and trouble,”’ &c. 

We recently heard a returned missionary, after some 20 years’ service in India, 
discourse an hour on Buddhism to an American audience. He defined this 
Nirvana to be absolute annihilation—blank non-existence—than which a 
greater misapprehension, in our view, is scarcely possible. Buddhists are not 
sO irrational. They have expressed their views in terms we would not choose, 
- perhaps, and so have the Brahmans in defining their views of adsorption into 
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Deity. But the terms and views of both are not without some analogy in our 
Christian doctrine of oneness with Christ—‘‘ As Thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may be one in us.’’ John, xvii., 21. Buddha was no 
more careful to define Virvana as not existence, in the’sense existence is known 
and realized in this world, than he was to affirm it is not non-existence. 

The practical elements of rvana, in the minds of the Buddhists, are well 
defined in the last sentence quoted above. To the weary, it is rest. To the 
anxious, freedom from care. To the troubled and oppressed, relief. And be- 
fore we condemn the Buddhists very severely for indefiniteness of ideas and 
obscurity of terms, we must eliminate from our own Scriptures such sentences 
as I. Cor., xiii., 12: ‘‘ Now we see through a glass darkly,” &c.; also, ‘‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard,’ &c The more fully and fazr/y we can grasp 
and represent the real doctrines of false religions, and the better we can un- 
derstand the destructive errors and practices their advocates have drawn from 
them or foisted upon them, the better shall we succeed in winning such advo- 
cates to the purer faith of Jesus. The sententious style of this author lends 
charm and force, as witness her reply to Walter, when thinking the great power 
of the East India Company ‘“ must have been a great help to Carey.”’ 

Ans.— Instead, it was his greatest hindrance. England had conquered. 
Thus suggesting, in so few 
words, the centuries of wrong-doing in which the English became grossly im- 
moral, and banished missionaries and the Gospel, using their large yevenues 
to support idolatry and superstition. 

‘‘ It is often easier to yield up our whole future lives to God than to give Him 
the present moment. Many give up everything for Christ’s cause in their 
prayers, who hesitate when asked to give up some one thing in their practice.” 
(Page 63.) 

We welcome this author’s testimony to the care San Quala exercised 
in receiving church members: ‘‘ Within twenty-one months from that time [of 
declining the offer of government services and pay] he baptized 1860 persons ; 
yet his journal shows even greater caution in examining candidates than was 
common among white missionaries.’ (Page 203.) 

The story of this book is the record of one of the grandest achievements in 
modern missions, and is told with the graphic force of a live actor in its scenes. 
Read it, and see if we at all over-estimate it. 


XI.--ECHOES. 


‘‘I SAT up late last night, reading the last number of the MISSIONARY RE- 
VIEW. I should have gone to sleep on almost any other paper. This is full of 
matter of deep interest throughout. Of many papers I am satisfied with read- 
ing the headings and ‘‘skimming’’ them over. But this I want to read all 


_ through, and then over again, to gather up and consider important points. I 
And why 


like its kind but faithful criticisms of our benevolent societies. 
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should not their management be carefully considered and mistakes be cor- 
rected? Human nature is nowhere perfect; human wisdom never unerring; 


_. and the only way to secure the best and most efficient conduct of these boards 


and societies is to kindly discuss their doings and let in upon them all possible 
light. The editor’s long experience in connection with these agencies has 
given him rare fitness and facilities for his work, and surely the spirit he brings 
to it must win the approval of every reader.’’—W. M. 


‘“This REVIEW ought to be carried into every minister's house and its mes- 
sages into their hearts. Would you could have a thousand new subscribers to- 
day. May the good Lord give you great success.’’—J. S. P. 


“ The last number of THE REVIEw isanexcellent one. Go on with it, by all 
means.’’—J. M. H. 


‘THE REVIEw is highly instructive, and gives information that cannot be 
obtained elsewhere.’’—J. M. 


‘“ ‘THE MISSIONARY REVIEW for November and December, completing Vol. 
I., has come to hand. We shall now have the six numbers bound together, 
and keep the volume within reach as a most valuable repertory of missionary 
dissertations, facts and statistics. During the year just closing with our own 
Magazine, we have frequently quoted with approval and pleasure from THE 
REVIEW, while THE REVIEw has cited largely and appreciatively from the pages 
of the Magazine. While feeling obliged to dissent from some of the posi- 
tions assumed by our esteemed contemporary, we are free to say that we know 
of no publication among missionary periodicals that furnishes such a large 
amount of the very best missionary matter. The contents of no other num- 
ber will be regarded, we think, as of greater value than those of the present. 
This issue is unquestionably superior to any previous number. All who are 
giving, or wish to give, special and comprehensive study to the many vital 
questions relating to the enterprise of missions—an enterprise every year as- 
suming grander proportions—should take and read THE MISSIONARY REVIEW.’ 
How it can be published for the small sum of $1.50 a year, is more than we 
can tell. It should have, as it certainly deserves, a wide circulation, not only 
to make it pay, but also to make its helpful influence felt. The editor, Rev. R. 
G. Wilder, conducts all his discussions of missionary problems with eminent 
candor and courage. Some might say that his pen is a little too iconoclastic. 
It must be admitted that he is sometimes severely critical on the executive | 
management of missionary boards, and possibly irritates, with his frank and 
Sweeping animadversions, those responsible for the home management of the 
foreign work. Buthis aim and his motives, we must believe, are pure and be- 
nevolent. It is easy to see mistakes, and always easier to criticise than to cor- 
rect them.’’— Zhe Baptist Missionary Magazine. 


Nothing can be truer than this last remark. We are keenly conscious of it 
in case of all criticism ; and yet, always left without criticism, what would even 
the best institutions of Christendom become? Till human minds and judg- 
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ments become infallible, they will need all the correcting and bracing influence 
obtainable from each other. And while all other agencies and institutions— 
even the various branches and units of the Christian church itself, are held 


amenable to criticism, why should not our foreign boards and societies share its ~ 


benefits ? | 

We would break no idols without presenting some better object of worship. 
If our readers do not find, we suggest, by implication or in direct terms, some- 
thing better for every usage we think erroneous or defective, we hope they will 
remind us of any instance of failure. 


‘We are glad to note that THE MISSIONARY REVIEW has not only completed 
a first volume, but that Mr. Wilder ‘has felt encouraged to cpntinue the publi- 
cation, and that the first number is out. * * The object of THE REVIEW is 
purely the proper prosecution and advancement of missions. If any money 
is made by it that money is sacredly appropriated to the promotion of direct 
missionary labor. THE REVIEW is a vast store-house of information, which all 
interested in missions, and especially all who contribute and take active part 
in them cannot afford to be without. Mr. Wilder truly says, ‘ Public and pri- 
vate libraries can find so full and reliable missionary statistics in no other pe- 
riodical.’ We are glad to know that sufficient success has thus far been 
achieved to encourage its- continued publication. We hope it may continue 
many years to do the important work for which it has been begun.’’—7ze 
Princeton Press. 


‘I do like THE MISSIONARY REVIEW exceedingly, and think it most ably 
and impartially edited.’’"—C. C. B. 


‘“‘T should be very, VERY sorry if you are obliged to give up your undertak- 
ing, for you are accomplishing great good both by most valuable information, 
and by discussing the serious mistakes of our missionary boards and agencies.”’ 
—‘‘20 Years a Missionary.” 


‘IT value THE REVIEW greatly from the fact that it gives a view of the whole 
work, instead of being confined to denominational work.”’—N. J. E. 


‘Your REVIEW cannot fail to help the blessed cause of missions, Fair and 
friendly criticism is just what Presbyterianism wants [and all others, too]. 
Your REVIEW, or something like it, should be in the hands of every minister 
of the church, and of every intelligent layman.’’—W. P. V. 


‘The Rev. R. G. Wilder, 30 years a missionary in India, but now residing at 
Princeton, N. J., commenced at the beginning of the present year, a MISSION- 
ARY REVIEW, which appears every alternate month. Three numbers are be- 
fore us, containing a large amount of interesting and important matter on mis- 
sionary topics.’’ [Lengthy quotations follow.|—vangelical Christendom, 
Sept., 78. 

‘ THE MISSIONARY REVIEW for September and October has a rich and at- 
tractive table of contents, as follows: I., Introduction of Christianity into 
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India; a carefully prepared and instructive sketch, to be continued. II., For- 
eign Missions of the Church of England. The Church of England has origi- 


nated eighteen societies, principal and subordinate, forforeign work. The old- | 


est of these is the ‘ Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts.’ It 
dates from 1701, and has an annual income of from $700,000 to $800,000. 
Among these societies is ‘The Church Missionary Society for Africa and the 
East.’ This, it is claimed, is the largest foreign missionary organization in ex- 
istence, and probably the most successful. Its income for the year closed in 
May last was $1,075,000, besides $40,000 sent through it to the famine districts. 
Through this and its other societies, the Church of England expends annually 
in missions at home and abroad more than $5,000,000. There are chapters in 
the history of this society more stimulating to Christian courage and triumphs, 
and more thrilling to the heart of faith than can be found elsewhere, except in 
other societies that have exercised like faith and constancy. We feel strong 
when we read them, abbreviated as they are in the brief sketches of some of 
their stations, like that of Regents Town, near Sierra Leone. III., Foreign 
missions of the British Baptists, Wesleyans and Scotch Free Church. It is 
enough to stimulate desire to learn of the British Baptists that from them came 
forth Carey to lead the hosts of Jehovah forth to possess the earth. Of the 

Scotch Free Church, the ‘ grace of giving’ has wonderfully developed in it | 


since Chalmers’ day, and ‘ fully demonstrates,’ says our notice, ‘that when the 


spirit of consecration and self-sacrifice shall take possession of the whole 
church, there will be money enough and workers enough to speedily make 
known the gospel to every dweller on the globe.’ IV., How to Prevent Fam- 
ines in India; atopic timely, and of hardly less interest to the philanthropist 
than the Christian. V., Missionary Statistics, Echoes, Field Notes, Sailing of 
Missionaries, Death Notices of Missionaries, and other matter fill out a num- 
ber that we take up with eagerness and lay down with regret, and longing that 
the salvation of God may go forth ‘as a lamp that burneth.’ ’’— Vermont Chron- 
tcle. 

‘‘T am very much pleased with THE REVIEW. Such-a work is greatly 
needed. The church wants, and must have, better food on this subject than 
has heretofore been furnished.”’—R. D. H. 


“ THE MISSIONARY REVIEW meets a want I have long felt. Pastors need his- 
toric and statistical facts of mission work by all the different boards and 
branches of the church—the beginning, progress and results of each mission. 


We need also to know how much needless waste of funds it takes from poor 


churches and poor ministers to pay $5000 salaries, all traveling, postal and 
miscellaneous expenses extra. The most certain cause of deficient contribu- 
tions from our churches is the large salaries of those who manage our church 
boards. Our benevolent machinery is run at too great an expense, and $§600- 
pastors struggling with feeble churches are slow to feel the pathetic appeals of 
mission Secretaries receiving salaries of $4000 or $5000 from the gifts of 


- the churches. May your enterprise be a great success, for it fills a great need.”’ 


—jJ. S. P, 
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‘THE MISSIONARY REVIEW has been both useful and interesting to me the 
past year. I cannot afford to miss seeing its survey of the world. I am also 
much benefited and aided by itin my own humble missionary efforts here, 
where we try to keep up a vigorous ‘Woman's Missionary Society.” “—=E. F.S.— 


‘T have been wishing several weeks to write and tell you how very highly I 
esteem and value your most excellent REVIEW.’’—E. W. 


‘‘THE MISSIONARY REVIEW for September and October has a full and rich 
variety of matter bearing upon the subject of foreign missions. The editor, 
the Rev. R. G. Wilder, long a missionary at Kolapoor, India, has experience, 
and knowing from his own observation the condition and workings of the 
heathen field, and of the various missionary operations, writes and collects 
matter which cannot but interest, and will sometimes start thoughts and per- 
haps discussions of very great moment in their bearings. Each number of his 
REVIEW gives much missionary information. Most timely and earnest appeals 
are made to awaken Christians to the interest that ought to be felt in the for- 
eign work, and sometimes statements are made and inquiries presented in ref- 
erence to boards and modes of operation which may not be palatable at the 
time, but may be found to have been good in the end. Terms, $1.50 a year. 


Address Rev. R. G. Wilder, Princeton, N. J.” — Christian Instructor and West- 
ern United Presbyterian. 


‘‘We are much interested in THE MISSIONARY REVIEW; think it very useful, 
and do earnestly hope it will be sustained.”,—W. A. S. . 


‘THE REVIEW is indispensable to a living ministry and a prosperous 
church. God bless it.’’—M. R. 


‘‘T do hope you may be able to continue your very interesting and valuable 


magazine. May it become as profitable to you as it isto your readers; only in 
a different way.’’—F. J. C. 


“THE MISSIONARY REVIEWis the best missionary publication that ever came 
into my hands. The boards had better drop a// their publications and patron- 
ize the REVIEW. It is worth all of them put together, for information.’’—E. T. 


‘‘ THE MISSIONARY REVIEW for January-February, 1879, is one of the most 
interesting numbers which have been issued. The opening article is a contin- 
uation of the excellent series by Rev. Samuel Hutchings on the ‘ Introduction 
of Christianity into India,’ and is devoted to an account of the ‘ First English 
Missionaries to India.’ ‘ Missionary Pastors’ is the misleading title of an ear- 


nest article in which Rev. J. L. Phillips, D. D., seeks to lead pastors to take a 
deeper interest in missions and to interest their people; there is a statistical 
account of the ‘Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; ’ 
the first of several papers tracing the history of the ‘China Inland Mission ;’ 
a strong plea—with cases in point—for ‘Self-support in Foreign Missions ;’ a 
brief sketch of the ‘ Foreign Missionary Conference in London,’ and a plenti- 
ful supply of missionary news.”— Christian Intelligencer. : | 
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